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PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AND THE PRIVATE ARCHITECT 


ERY few things are normal at the present time, and 
it is difficult to adjust any ordered procedure to 
meet the rapid ups and downs which occur. The 
practice of architecture, in whatever form, is a par- 
ticularly difficult example of the problem, mainly 
because of abnormal conditions but also because the 
need for adjustment has always been present init,even 
in the pre-war period. The office which could depend 
upon a steady flow of work, month after month and 
year .after year, was, even then, a rare example among 
the average conditions of alternating booms and slumps. 
To organise an office of this kind was thus extremely 
difficult. No private architect could exist if permanently 
overstaffed or permanently understaffed, so that in the 
normal architect’s office it is rare to find just the right 
number of men at work to do the amount of work 
required with just the right degree of pressure. The 
nearest approach to such an ideal have been the archi- 
tectural departments of local and higher authorities, 
where a permanent staff could be engaged to cope 
with a flow of work fairly well controlled by the authority 
itself. Under such conditions architecture could be 
practised with adequate time and thought applied to 
the problems involved. The only prerequisites for 
success were a live and capable head of department and 
a loyal and efficient staff. Such conditions have pre- 
vailed, and architecture of a very high class indeed has 
resulted. 

But these conditions were not by any means universal 
in the public offices. Public service, with its security of 
employment, typified by fixed salaries unrelated to 
output, and superannuation schemes, does not encourage 
the qualities of enterprise and adventure which are in 
the fibre of the artist, and there have been a number of 
departments which have run placidly and unadven- 
turously upon the labours of an inflated staff, often 
justified only by the work that has been created to 
maintain its existence. 

Generally it can be claimed that a good private office 
is a much more flexible and active organism than a public 
office, and that it meets the changing conditions from 
year to year with remarkable success ; and the reason 
why this is so is that the average architect in practice, 
and to a lesser degree the staff he employs, have an 
incentive to adjust output to the needs of the moment 
by a readiness to apply spells of abnormal energy in 
emergency. 

At the present time the building programme in being 
and in prospect is so great that all public offices and 
some of the private ones are very heavily engaged. 
The main difference between the two is that whereas 
the public office is dealing with a full output of sub- 
stantial work with a staff expanded as much and as 
quickly as possible, the busy private office is involved in 
a great deal of work which is barely profitable owing 
to the amount of new routine which building to-day 
involves. The private architect is also finding the staffing 
of his office a very difficult matter when work presses 
upon him. ; 

Turning to the advertisements in a technical journal 
such as this, we see the visible result of departmental 


expansion in the large number of situations vacant in 
the public offices and the small number demanded by 
the private offices. It would appear quite evident 
from this that the public departments are attempting 
more than the departmental system can carry, and 
that the private architect’s work in the more profitable 
field has been so much restricted that he cannot afford 
staff increases, or has insufficient work to justify them, 
or despairs of getting them if he does advertise. 

The natural conclusion would seem to be that the 
profession is suffering more from a maladjustment of 
its resources than from any shortage of work in bulk, 
and that the natural release from such an impasse is 
in the hands of the public departments themselves. 
Some we know have already begun to invite private 
architects to take over complete jobs which have 
proved beyond the capacity of their offices to absorb. 
There is the case of the L.C.C., which has followed the 
practice for some time past, and we recently recorded 
the fact that Mr. S. H. Loweth, the Kent County 
Architect, had been authorised to engage no fewer than 
twenty-five firms of private architects for schemes 
which cannot be undertaken by his department owing 
to lack of staff. 

Clearly the proper way to adjust the division between 
public and private practice is to maintain the public 
departments at the size and organisation suitable for 
the flow of work likely to be maintained in normal 
times, and to meet the pressure of abnormal times by 
making use of the highly flexible private practices in 
the districts concerned. By no other means can really 
effective work be done by the departmental offices, 
which are bound to have an optimum limit to expansion. 

There are a great number of young men seeking the 
security of public offices at the present, and they are 
encouraged to believe that the high salaries often 
offered are a permanent imsurance against tif risks of 
existence. But it is obvious that this abnormal staffing 
must come to a halt within the next fifteen or twenty 
years at latest, and when that time comes the axe will 
be wielded with little mercy. What will happen to 
the mass of subordinates who will then be thrown on the 
labour market is a matter for speculation. That they 
will not be trained in the same system that prevails 
in the private office is certain, and that they will be 
handicapped by that fact there can be little doubt. 

There appears, therefore, to be a common-sense 
solution of this problem, already recognised in certain 
official quarters but capable of a more general imple- 
mentation, and that is for new public works which the 
normal departmental office cannot efficiently absorb 
to be given out to private practices as and where they 
can be undertaken. By these means the energies of 
architects would be more economically distributed, 
staff would become available to reinforce them where 
needed, and the work generally would benefit -by new 
ideas and_by the increase in responsible leaders. 

We cordially recognise that the movement is already 
taking shape, and our plea is for a more general and 
willing acceptance of the idea, which we are convinced 
is for the good of architecture as well as of architects. 


D* 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Bankside Model. 

PROMINENT at the Bankside Press Con- 
ference held on Monday at the City of 
London Electric Lighting Company’s 
offices in Aldersgate-street, was the 44 ft. 
to the inch scale model of the project. Its 

resence at the conference was a triumph 
or Mr. John Thorp, the model-maker, of 
Gray’s Inn-road, who was given the com- 
mission only a fortnight previously. 
Although intended primarily to show the 
relative eights of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and th: proposed Bankside Power 
Station the opportunity was taken to in- 
clude the proposals of Dr. Charles Holden 
and Professor W. G. Holford in their 
City of London Plan for the development 
of the area between the Cathedral and 
the river. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, after the con- 
ference, paid a warm tribute to Mr. 
Thorp for the quality of his workman- 
ship and the speed of execution. 

fae in the day the model was taken to 
the House of Lords when a debate on the 

ower station proposals was held. Later 
in the week it was to be transported to the 
House of Commons. 


Bankside Power Station. 

Tue following is the text of a resolution 

assed at a meeting of the Council of the 

oyal Society of Arts on Monday, May 12: 
‘« The Council of the Royal Society of Arts, 
having heard of the proposal to erect an 
electricity power station at Bankside, 
Southwark, are of the opinion that the 
carrying out of such a project would be 
most regrettable in view of the threat the 
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same would constitute to the zsthetic posi- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral and to the 
cultural development of the South Bank 
of the Thames between the bridges, and 
“~~ reconsideration of the whole matter.”’ 

pies of the above resolution have been 
forwarded to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, the London County 


Council, Southwark Borough Council! and 
the City Corporation. 





SUGGESTED TREATMENT OF SPACE ROUND ST. PAUL’S, as a Garden of 
Remembrance with Granite Obelisk, commemorating the Air Attack on the City of 
London, 1939-1945. BY ARTHUR J. DAVIS, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
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“ The Broad Unifying View of Art.” 

Mr. Ernest J. Kump, speaking at the 
Princeton Bi-Centenary, is reported to 
have uttered these words : ‘‘ We as archi- 
tects shall never know man as a whole 
until we discard the narrow particularising 
separating view of science and take the 
broad unifying view of art.’’ Few will 
not admit that these are fine words, and 
coming from Princeton they will do some- 
thing to revive the flagging spirits of many 
architects in this country, spirits worn thin 
by hard years spent in the new scientific 
era, where everything is claimed. to have 
become possible, but where in truth the 
reverse so obviously applies. Is it then 
possible to take the broad unifying view 
of art and be successful, either as an archi- 
tect or a realist? Can we, in fact, in the 
face of the ever-expanding scientific know- 
ledge which is welling up around us on all 
sides, keep our position in society as artists 
and designers when scientific theory is 
altering and resolving architecture to suit 
its own discoveries and inventions? Is, in 
fact, the day of the architect as an indi- 
vidual artist over? 

A pertinent and rather scarifying ques- 
tion; but when an art becomes so very 
near to a scientific problem as architecture 
has become to-day, surely it is time that 
we deluded pacins he no longer by think- 
ing that we can either pull out of it or that 
we should try to pull out of it, or even 
that architecture and science can march 
along as blood brothers, each immeasur- 
ably to the glory of the other! 

Architecture has, in fact, become one of 
the many branches of scientific develop- 
ment, and to-day, while to build as our 
fathers built may give us a false feeling of 
security and the timelessness of art, it 
nevertheless remains totally old-fashioned 
and reactionary, and at times one is apt, 
to feel that the designer of the latest type 
of giant aeroplane, although possibly not 
initiated into the finer points of architec- 
tural design, could easily produce a house 
that would create a furore among the more 
** advanced ”’ boys of our calling. 

All this has, we are well aware, been 
said before, usually accompanied by illus- 
trations of grandfather clocks (housing 
bottles of good wine in their inner 
recesses) compared with those electric 
things with dots on the wall; but the fact 
remains that, unless we as architects can 
harness science to our own particularising 
view, science will undoubtedly harness us. 

To talk of the added freedom of the 
modern idiom forces us to compare the 
typical Corbusier plan and its enforced 
garden curves with the best classical and 
baroque plans. The former illustration 
will show just how far science has freed 
us to date as compared with the indi- 
vidual approach of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century artist. To revert to 
the past is, on the whole, bad, but not so 
bad as the pedants would have us believe: 
but to coldshoulder the past and attempt 
to think in terms of science only will lead 
architects into endless trouble. 


Getting Jobs. 

Not THE LEAST important facet of the 
architect’s life is that of ‘‘ getting jobs.”’ 
** Not the least ’’ sounds rather nice and 
understated, but obviously it is by far 
the most important thing of all. The art 
of job-getting can be said to be either born 
in one or not. The ever-watchful eye and 
half-cocked ear, and the genius of being 
for ever just round the corner, are gifts 
extremely difficult to cultivate if the foun- 
dation for cultivation is not there in the 
first place. Those there may be who have 
that skill; but to-day the opportunity to 
practise it is missing. The private client 
has become almost a thing of the past, 
and the successful architect may <a be 
the man who knows the important people 
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in the various Ministries and Government 
Departments, for the fount of work and 
building, for better or worse, will 
emanate from those sources. The outlook 
for the private architect is, at the moment, 
bleak—which is a bad thing for architec- 
ture, for those architects who decline the 
safety of pensionable jobs for the rigours 
of the outside world are, to a great extent, 
responsible for much of the vigour to be 
found in the profession to-day. 


Kent in War-time. 

No English county, except the county 
of London, “‘ took it’? during the war to 
anything like the extent of Kent. The 
Battle of Britain was fought over its fields 
in 1940, its coastal towns were shelled 
interminably, raiders dropped  incon- 
venient loads in its orchards, and just 
before the end it became the hunting 
ground of the flying bomb. During the 
war years over 21,000 civilians were casual- 
ties In enemy air ‘attacks and nearly 9,000 
properties totally destroyed, and over 
355,000 damaged. Such an ordeal deserves 
record, and record it receives in ‘‘ Kent: 
the County Administration in War ”’ (pub- 
lished from County Hall, Maidstone, price 
7s. 6d., post free). The organisation of 
the county operational -control of Civil 
Defence, described in chapter 4, is a most 
interesting account of the planning of these 
important services (how long ago now it 
seems since we huddled round the tele- 
phone at the post, waiting for ‘‘ the red ”’ 
to go up), while every Architect’s or 
Engineer’s Department will con with 
avidity the description of the work done 
by the County Architect’s, the County 
Surveyor’s and the Road Departments. 
Their duties were as important as they 
were infinite and, like so many Civil 
Defence matters, demanded a high pro- 
portion of ad hoc planning. 

Though this book deals primarily with 
Kent, it contains in diary form the prin- 
cipal events of the war as they affected 
Civil Defence, and no one—from C.D. 
Controller to the humblest member of the 
rescue squad—who took part in any inci- 
dent in any part of Great Britain can 
glance through Kent’s proud record with- 
out the ringing of memory. The Clerk 
to the County Council, Mr. W. L. Platts, 
and his staff deserve our thanks and con- 
gratulations on a notable volume. 


Settings for Temporary Housing. 

A sotution to the problem of “How 

to beautify a new housing estate in a short 
time”? is shown by a model of an ideally 
planned garden setting designed by the 
Roads Beautifying Association at the 
Chelsea Flower Show. The 4-ft. square 
model is based on an actual housing estate 
in Sussex which was planted in 1947 with 
broad grass paths and lawns in which the 
residents take great pride. Already if 
presents a modern version of the ancient 
village green. The delightful effect that 
quick-growing trees such as flowering 
crabs and cherries and well planned 
kitchen gardens can provide in quite a 
short time is demonstrated by the model, 
which shows to scale what. the estate will 
look like in 10 years’ time. The exhibition 
closes to-day (Friday). 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. A. L. Currie anp Brown, F.S.L., 
chartered surveyors, of Hill Farm, Leavesden. 
Watford, Herts, announce that they have taken 
into partnership Mr. Richard Feeney, P.A.S.I., 
who has been a senior assistant with the firm 
for some years. The business wil carry on 
under its present designation 

Mr. J. Vincent E:twortny, quantity surveyor. 
having recently resigned from the Ministry of 
we rks, has started in private practice at 2/10. 

John’s: -road, Clapham Junction, S.W.11, and 

ill be pleased to receive trade literature, etc. 


eae Rusuton, HowsrD AND PARTNERS, 
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Shown above is No. 4, Green 


Dragon Court, near Southwark Cathedral. The house was recently described as 


‘“‘a perfect specimen of a seventeenth-century Dutch exterior,” 
Mr. Frank P. Rider, writing to The Times, 


house stood on the site in 1663. 


and certainly a 


repudiates the authenticity of the design, and says that the front of the house 
was pulled down in 1923, when the one shown in the photograph was erected, 
the old doorway being brought from Middelburg, in Holland. 


chartered architects, surveyors, have opened 
offices at 17, Fleet-street, E.C.4 (Phone: Central 
2669 and 2660), and will be pleased to receive 
price-lists, catalogues and literature. 

Mr. E. H. ALLsForD, F.R.1.B.A., has removed 
from“ Sunse t,”” Mere, Knutsford, Cheshire, to 
37, West Hill-road, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 





COMING EVENTS 
Tuesday, May 27, 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. Ordinary 
General ee, (formal business only). %, 
Bedford-square, W.C.1. 4.45 p.m. 

Town AND CoUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Mr. 
J. F. Eccles, O.B.E., A.C.A., on “‘ The Planning 
of Industrial Areas.” 28, King-street, W.C.2. 


6 p.m. 
w yy, May 28. 

LonDON MAsteR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION Content 
No. 4 Area). Luncheon. Mr. H. J. Falkus, 
Chairman Central No. 3 Area, on “‘ The Appren- 
tice Masters’ Scheme.” Chiesman’s Restaurant, 


Lewisham. 1 p.m. 
Thursday, May 29. 
Town Piannine Institute. Annual Cguatry 


Meeting, Torquay. Continuing until May 31. 

Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING Association. Mr. 
Paul 8. Cadbury on “ The Survey of Hereford- 
shire.” Planning Centre, 28, King-street, 
W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 


Saturday, May 31. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL Society. Mr. W. W. Begley, 
F.R.Hist: S., MR.I.B.A., on “Some Brighton 
Churches.” Archbishop Davidson Institute, 


Lambeth-road, 8.E.1. 3 p.m. 


From The Builder of 1847 

Saturday, May 22, 1847. 

led web is gradually enclosing all 
wig a with building matters in and 
around the metropolis, the inconveniences 
of which they wi find much difficulty in 
escaping; the more so, too, because they 
scarcely know what it is or where to look 
for it. .At the present moment the law 
which regulates building is nowhere to be 
found, out of the registrar’s office, but 
in our pages. . The Metropolitan 
Buildings Act is universally admitted to be 
a defective and vexatious piece of legisla- 
lation. The amount of ill-feeling engen- 
dered by it has scarcely a parallel. . . At 
last we have a Bill to further amend the 
Act; and this, we much fear, so far from 
simplifying and making clear the law, 
getting rid of uncalled-for interference 
with private rights, so much needed, and 
loosening useless trammels, will _ still 
further complicate matters. Its chief 
effect will be to give a large amount of 
power to the official referees, and enable 
them to alter and modify the law from 
time to time in such way as may seem to 
them to be desirable. 
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A Fisherman’s Dwelling, Corme, Spain. 


SPANISH HOUSING SURVEY 


The Director-General of Architecture 
under the Spanish Government has 
recently produced one of the finest 
volumes on housing I have ever seen, 
writes a correspondent. The paper’ is of 
@ quality which we have not known in 
this country for ten years, and the 
sketches and plans are carefully drawn 
and reproduced. 


The volume which I have been study- 
ing is the first volume of a survey of 
housing and deals specially with the 
dwellings of fishermen around the coast 
of Spain. Spain is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by sea, except for the com- 
paratively narrow strip of land across 
which run the Pyrenees. There are over 
a quarter of a million fishermen and their 
families, and many of them live in pic- 
turesque hoses and cottages. Some are 
of a high standard of architecture and 
convenience, while others would be 
criticised by any medical officer of health 
in this country. The survey is, however, 
completely honest, and shows defects as 
well as beauty. 


For example, a cottage in the town of 
Noya on the Atlantic coast is inhabited 
by eleven people. On the ground floor 
is a kitchen and living-room. At the 
back is a pantry and wash-house, and in 
front, also leading from the living-room, 


is a pig-sty. On the first floor are three , 


rooms, one a dormitory to be occupied 
by three men, another for the father and 
mother, and a third for the children. The 
architect responsible for the drawing has 
inserted a picture of the pig in his sec- 
tional view and of the grandmother knit- 
ting in his external view! The rent of 
such a cottage is about 3s. a week. 


In other towns there are flats, four — 


storeys high, where the accommodation 
is very much better, and the rents lower. 
At Elanchove, for example, not far away 
from the ill-fated town of Guernica, which 
was bombed during the Civil War, the 
fishermen’s flats provide a good-sized 
living-room, a dining-room and kitchen 
combined, a store-room and two or three 
bedrooms. There are separate balconies 
to each flat with views over the sea. The 
rent of these is about £5 a year, or 2s. 
a week, 


This survey gives a clear idea of the 


housing problem of these Spanish fisher- 
men. ter volumes are to give plans 
for new and improved housing schemes, 
to include both flats and cottages, in other 
parts of Spain for other types of industry. 


COMPETITION NEWS 
Regent’s Park Area Redevelopment. 


Sr. Pancras Borough Council have 
rescinded their decision made in October 
last year to hold an architectural] competi- 
tion for the Regent’s Park Area Redevelop- 
ment Scheme. The reason given is that 
arrangements for a competition would take 
a long time to complete and the Council 
are particularly anxious that work on the 
first stage of the scheme should not be 
delayed. 
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THE BANKSIDE POWER 
STATION 


SIR GILES SCOTT EXPLAINS 


Wir the aid of a scale model of the 
scheme, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., 
R.A., P-P.R.I.B.A., explained some of the 

rincipal features of the Bankside Power 
Reation to representatives of the Press on 
Monday, May 19. 

Introducing Sir Giles, Mr. H. J. 
RANDALL, managing director of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Co., Ltd., at 
whose Aldersgate-street premises the con- 
ference was held, said that the model had 
been specially prepared as a result of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Anthony Eden 
about three weeks previously. 

Srr Gites began by pointing out that 
the model showed the relative heights of 
both St, Paul’s and the Bankside power 
station project. Office blocks and residen- 
tial blocks which may be included in the 
County of London Plan development were 
shown on either side of the power station. 
The model also showed the City of London 
Plan for the redevelopment of the area 
around St. Paul’s Cathedral and down to 
the river. 

There had been a great deal of criticism 
of the Bankside proposal. Much of it had 
been inaccurate, but that was due to lack 
of knowledge regarding the complete 
scheme. ‘‘ For instance, it has been said 
that the power station will dwarf St. 
Paul’s. Well, there is the so-called mon- 
ster,’’ said Sir Giles, ‘‘ and there, adjoin- 
ing it, are the buildings as proposed in the 
County of London Plan for this part of 
the river. The station is lower than the 
ordinary building allowed under the 
London Building Act. As you can see, it 
will be more a question of the other build- 
ings overshadowing the station than the 
station overshadowing them.”’ 

The County of London Plan, Sir Giles 
continued, envisaged a strip of gardens 
between the river and the riverside build- 
ings. The Bankside Power Station scheme 
went one better than that, for it would 


THE BANKSIDE POWER STATION SCHEME. Our illustration shows Sir Giles 
Scott, O.M., R.A., in front of the large scale model of the scheme and its environs. 
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provide a wider strip between the station 
and the river. 


Superb Views. 

The gaps between the power station and 
other buildings on the south bank would 
provide superb views of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in addition to the magnificent 
vantage points offered by the riverside 
gardens. Altogether the scheme was far 
superior to relative suggestions in the 
County of London Plan. 

Fuel would be unloaded from barges at 
a jetty in front of the station, and taken 
underground to the plant. There would 
be no coal dumps and no overhead 
machinery or contraptions of any kind. 
Smoke would be dealt with very effec- 
tively. A fair portion of the main build- 
ing would be devoted to smoke cleansing. 
After undergoing various washing and 
cleansing processes, the smoke would leave 
the power station as ‘‘ a smokeless shimmer 
of vapour.”” There would be no grit, no 
smell and no noise. 

It had also been said that the power 
station proposals would prejudice the City 
of London Plan on the north bank of the 
river, and would make it difficult for 
planners to provide good views towards 
the south. e would express no opinion 
on that, but would leave the model to 
explain itself. 

e smoke stack or campanile of the 
power station would be 275 ft. to 300 ft. 
in height, and the main bulk of the build- 
ing would be 450 ft. long and 90 ft. high. 
The campanile would be 30 ft. square at 
the top. 


Will Not Offend Amenities. 

Expressing his general opinion of the 
scheme, Sir Giles said: ‘‘ It is not in any 
way a deterrent to a fine architectural 
treatment of the south bank; it does not 
offend the amenities of the area, and it 
does not interfere with the proper develop- 
ment of the County of London Plan; it 
does not dwarf or swamp St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in scale, and I prefer this to the 
mountainous groups of offices as were pro- 
posed in the County of London Plan. This 
station, with its slender tower, or cam- 
panile, completes a composition, and it 
lends itself without any artificiality as a 
centre piece. Why power stations should 
be considered as ‘ untouchables,’ I cannot 
say. It is an opinion formed, I feel, by 
past experience. Power stations can be 
fine buildings, but it must be demon- 
strated.’’ 

Questioned on the exterior colour of the 
new station, Sir Giles said it would be 
of grey and silver brick or light-fawn 
brick ; it must not be red brick—he hoped 
that red brick would be barred in the re- 
building of London. We wanted a bright, 
cheerful city. In fact, the whole question 
of materials for this part of London should 
be carefully considered. The colours of 
all the buildings should blend. He was 
very.fond of brick, provided it was light 
in colour, and he would prefer brick 
instead of stone to be used for these 
buildings. 


Health Congress. 

Tue attendance of delegates from over- 
seas will restore to the Health Congress, 
organised by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
which this year will be held at Torquay; 
the international flavour that it. possessed 
in pre-war days. The President of the 
Congress, the Right Hon. the Earl 
Fortescue, will deliver his address at the 
inaugural meeting on Monday, June 2. 

Many of the dominion and colonial 
governments, cities and universities and 
protectorates as well as several European 
countries, will be represented. 
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THE BANKSIDE POWER STATION SCHEME. 


Seen above is the large scale model of the proposed new power station in relation to St. Paul’s Cathedral and its environment. The model is by J. B. Thorp. 
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By H. V. MOLESWORTH ROBERTS 


Ir is to be feared that many explorers in 
search of antiquarian interest in towns 
think rather of cathedraled and castled 
cities and market towns, and neglect the 
commercial and seaport towns, which they 
picture as huge aggregations of nineteenth- 
century ugliness with little attractiveness 
or recognisable ancient features. Yet 
every such town or city has a more-or-less 
clearly defined medieval nucleus, which a 
short study of the six-inch map will reveal, 
and even the line of the ancient wall can 
often be traced by the convexity of the 
existing streets surrounding the congested 
nucleus, A visit to an uncongenial area 
may thus prove worth while. 

Such a city is Hull, properly known as 
Kingston-upon-Hull_ and in early 
medizval times as Wyke. Although the 
whole is a shapeless sprawl, the ‘‘ old 
town ”’ is recognisable as a snake’s-head- 
shaped space between the Humber, the 
River Hull (on the east), and a curved 
line of fosse on the west and north which 
became the town docks in the late eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Although 
ancient features are few, they are of cor 
responding value, and the accompanying 
small sketch map shows both these and out- 
standing modern buildings, still standing 
after the bomb damage. Few important 
buildings, mercifully, were destroyed— 
the Georgian wy aged in the High-street 
being apparently the only serious loss. The 
town planning report recently published,* 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OLD HULL 


with its illuminating plans, makes this 
short examination of the architectural 
features apposite. 

A short summary is sufficient to explain 
the map. Of the medieval period the 
chief survivor is the large and stately 
church of the Holy Trinity, of the four- 
teenth century, with an early sixteenth. 
century tower; it is a little-known but 
very remarkable example of the early 
medieval brickwork of the eastern coast 
counties, said to have been introduced by 
the Flemings (see Nathaniel Lloyd. 
History of English Brickwork, 1925, pp. 
90-1, , ete.; cf. the Black Friars 
cloister, Norwich—The Builder, 1930, 
June 13, pp 1124-5). It is hard to believe 
that the bricks are of that age, with their 
comparative thickness and their hard 
surface. 

The large triple fronts are impressive, 
and well illustrated (Bond, Gothic Arches 
in England; the Plan, pl. xxx; The 
Builder, 1898, post). The other, but only 
partial survivor, St. Mary, on the east side 
of Lowgate, was ‘‘restored’’ by the 
ubiquitous Sir, Gilbert Scott; its tower- 
porch, projecting into the street, is vir- 
tually his work (pl. in The Builder, 1898, 
post). Besides this, visible remains of the 
middle ages are scanty; but place-names, 
insufficiently studied in conjunction with 





*A Plan for the City and County of Kingston- 
upon-Hull. By Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie [D. Plumstead ed.], 
Brown, 1945 [1946]. 
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architecture, give evidence of the former 
antiquity of streets and __ buildings : 
Blackfriargate, first recorded 1381, 
Mytongate, 1588 (preserving the name of 
a vanished hamlet near the Hull’s mouth) ; 
Dagger-lane, late in the same century; 
and Whitefriargate, 1415. ‘‘ Land of 
Green Ginger,” now a short commercial 
street, illustrated in the published Plan 
(pl. xxix), recorded 1651, enshrines a 
hrase traced to 1463. Dagger Staith and 


laide’s Staith, referring to landing- 
places, have an antique and dialectal 
sound. (See English Place Names Society, 


Place-names of Yorkshire: E. Riding, 
J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary.) 
The villages around the. city, with their 
ancient names, some of which alliterate 
with Hull and Humber—Heston, Howden, 
Hedon (pronounced tomer and Hessle 
—contain lovely churches which have be- 
come known through J. R. Boyle’s, J. 
Bilson’s, and Francis Bond’s writings. 
Renaissance buildings, as usual, have 
survived in greater numbers. Of the late 
sixteenth century is the charming quiet 
fagade of the Grammar School in South 
Church Side, south-west of Holy Trinity, 
and early in the next comes Wilberforce 
House, with its strongly rusticated front, 
illustrated in the Plan (pl. xxix and fig. 
p. 4)—both of brick. The high-level road 
roposed will cut this in two in perspective 
rom some viewpoints, but the necessary 
clearance will open it up, as shown in a 
drawing in the volume. The White Harte 
Inn, Silver-street, is mentioned in the 
Plan, and there is, or was, an old house 
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in Dagger-lane (The Builder, below). 
The “old town’ is predominantly 
Georgian where not commercially super- 
seded : St. Peter’s, Drypool, the seafaring 
suburb east of the Hull and north of Dry- 
pool Basin, is typical, as is Trinity House, 
at the corner of Posterngate and the lane 
named after it (north-west of Holy 
Trinity), barrenly plain without hut 
richly furnished within. Among several 
streets that could be cited, Posterngate it- 
self, going west from the market-place, has 
several fine houses on its north side; Par- 
liament-street, running north from White- 
friargate to Queen’s Gardens, has fine 
examples on both sides, and the strangely 
decayed, narrow and walled-in High- 
street, the east boundary of the old town, 
ts lined, where not bomb-damaged, with 
old houses, offices and warehouses, on 
which unfamiliar names are seen displayed. 
Of the late Georgian ‘‘ Adam ”’ type there 
is @ good example in Custom House 
Buildings, on the south side of Whitefriar- 
gate facing Parliament-street, with a large 
semicircular enclosing arch. Also on that 
side of that street are one or two very late 
Georgian or Regency examples. St. 
Charles (Catholic) Church in Jarratt- 
street, with a grim stuccoed front, looks 
outwardly like a converted building. 


At this point, in the author’s view, 
should be mentioned the Royal Station 
(formerly Station) Hotel, by the Paragon 
Station (on Hull’s western outskirts); he 
was kindly informed (by Mr. J. L. 
Meadowcroft, North-Eastern Hotels super- 
intendent) that this was built in 1851, to 
the design of G. T. Andrews, of York, but 
he was convinced from a study of the 
upper courtyard facades (seen from upper 
windows—the court is filled in at ground 
level; cf. aerial view in Plan, pl. xxxiii) 
that the work was Georgian; they are 
stone-faced, though little seen, and have 
tall windows with severely-moulded, 
slightly-projecting, flat architraves. If the 
date given is right for the whole building, 
the work was highly traditional and expen- 
sive. 


Early in the nineteenth century come two 
severe Greek-revival works—the Wilber- 
force Column, an aggressively large and 
plain triumphal column, shifted in recent 
years from the triangular Victoria Square 
to the far end of Queen’s Gardens, and the 
Royal Institution and Museum building in 
Albion-street, unfortunately partly bomb- 
destroyed, by Cuthbert Broderick. The 
work of the modern period includes that 
of several well-known architects. That of 
the Victorian age includes nothing out- 
standing till its end; it is well summarised 
in an article in the series ‘‘ Architecture of 
Our Large Provincial Towns,’’ xiv. (The 
Builder, 1898, April 2, pp. 314 ff.), but 
without dates. Broderick, perhaps one of the 
best-known nineteenth-century Yorkshire 
practitioners {see T. Butler Wilson, Two 
Leeds Architects, 1937), also did the 
former Town Hall (plate in The Builder), 
and the firm of Smith, Broderick and 
Lowther, presumably continuing his 

ractice, did the Punch Hotel, near 

ictoria Square (plate), and_ several 
churches. Sir Gilbert. Scott’s restoration 
and addition has already been recorded ; 
Street did All Saints’ Church, Sculcoates, 
of no special note. The Presbyterian 
Church near the Library is good work for 
its time (architect unknown). Bridging 
the last and the present century, we find 
Scott’s son, George Gilbert Scott, Junr., 
carrying out St. Augustine’s, Queen’s- 
road, one of the best churches in the town, 
and Temple Moore finishing it. John 
Bilson, who died a few years ago, was 
chiefly noted for his 0h es writings, 


especially ‘‘ The Beginnings of Gothic 
Architecture ’’ (Journal R.I.B.A., 1899, 
March 11—sometimes affectionately known 
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R.A. Exhibition, 1947. 
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Drawn by John Mitchell. 


THE GREEN IN THE ORCHARD-ROAD HOUSING SCHEME FOR ROYSTON U.D.C. 
MAUGER AND MAY, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 





as ‘‘ Bilson’s Beginnings ’’); but he graced 
Hull for many years as an architect : 
Botterill, Son and Bilson, his firm, did 
Hymers College (illustrated by plate in 
The Builder article, ante) and other 
buildings, and from later years a church 
(St. Nicholas, Hessle Common) and a bank 
{The Builder, 1915, August 13) are 
attributed to him (see note in Yorks 
Archeological Journal, vol. 36 (2), p. 253). 

When one comes to the threshold of the 
present century, whose awakening life does 
not seem at ‘Hall, as elsewhere, to have 
begun in the ’nineties, one finds remark- 
able and unexpected examples of the 
‘* early modern ’’ movement (see the writer 
in The Builder, 1943, January 29) 
occurring with others. (Information here 
is partly from Kelly’s Directory of York- 
shire, other sources failing, and The 
Builder indexes.) Examples may be 
chronologically summarised : 1901, Central 
Public Library in Albion-street, by J. 8. 
Gibson, ‘‘of London’’—of Middlesex 
Guildhall fame; 1903, competition for Hull 
College of Arts and Crafts, south of 
Paragon Station, winning design by 
Lanchester, Stewart and Rickards (7he 
Builder, 1903, January-June), executed 
1904 ; 1904, covered (fruit) market, Trinity 
House-lane, unfortunately no architect 
stated—an outstanding original but re- 
strained design; the front in North 
Church Side, also very fine, is presumably 
the same or an extended building, and it 
is a pity that it does not appear to have 
been illustrated or ascribed in print. 1905, 
Queen’s Hall, in Alfred Gelder-street— 
no architect stated. 1903, competition, 
c. 1905-7 executed: the present Town Hall 
(or Guildhall) and law courts, between 
Hanover Square and Alfred Gelder-street, 
by S. B. Russell and T. E. (afterwards 
Sir Edwin) Cooper, with C. E. Mallows, 
the famous draughtsman (The Builder, 
1903, July 11; 1905, September 2; and 
1907, October 26)—a heavy classic build- 
ing, as may be expected, but well propor- 
tioned and dignified, added to c. 1915 by 
Cooper (Kelly). 1909, competition for a 
training college, won by Crouch, Butler 
and Savage (The Builder, 1909, Novem- 
ber 20; ? executed). 1909-10, City (i.e., 
assembly) Hall, west of Victoria (cet 
continued to the west as the Mortimer 
Museum, a long, narrow block between 
Waterworks-street and Carr-lane, J. H. 


Hirst, city architect—a remarkable build- 
ing (distant view in Plan, pl. xxxi), with 
blind pilastered and panelled upper stage, 
flatly but crisply treated, reminiscent of 
the secular work of Leonard Stokes (cf. 
author in Architectural Review, December, 
1946). 1912, competition, almshouses by 
H. T. Hare (The Builder, 1912, Octo- 
ber 4; ? executed). 1915, bank by Bilson, 
ante. Of subsequent buildings little can 
be said in an article historical in purport ; 
but the Ferens Art Gallery, on the south 
side of* Victoria Square, 1927, by Cooke 
and Davies, with its restrained, simplified, 
classic front, should be mentioned, as may 
also the new North Bridge, dated 1928-31. 
A pleasant white-stuccoed building with 
flat bowed windows to upper floors was 
visible in the George-street area. 


The town-planning scheme consisting in 
the construction, through some poor 
roperty, of the new Ferensway from the 
Ponaaen Station northward toward the 
Beverley-road (competition 1930, Frank 
Scarlett (Scarlett and Ashworth), The 
Builder, 1930, January 3, p. 7, pls. 14 ff.) 
was laid out and partly built in the 1930’s 
(Building, 1932, July; Town Planning 
Review, xvi., 1934-35 (December, 1934), 
pp. 123 ff.), and is still far from finished ; 
it is worthy of comparison with the scheme 
called the Headrow, Leeds, that involving 
the widening of Belgrave to form Fosse 
Way and of Charles-street, Leicester, and 
others elsewhere. The conversion of the 
Queen’s Dock into a garden, c. 1935, was 
a great improvement. 


One is struck by the amount of smaller 
early twentieth-century architecture, which, 
in its simplicity, originality and adapt- 
ability, equals anything done in the capital ; 
the same has since been observed in 
Leicester; and this confirms the conviction 
(The Builder, 1943, ante) that a survey 
should be made and illustrated of work of 
lesser-known men of the immediately past 
generations who, in an obscure way, have 
added beauty and distinction to countless 
of their (and our) fellow-citizens’ daily 
lives. 


Architect’s Estate. 

The late Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bedford-row, Holborn, left 
£19,133. 
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Membership. 


On Tuesday, May 


6, the following 


members were elected :— 
As FELLows. 


F. H. . Adie 
Dorking). 
H. G. Coulter, M.B.E., 
M.C. (Berkhamsted). 
E. T.'Dowling, A.A. Dip. 

(Ohigwell). 
A. N. Harris (Brom- 
ham). 


(East 


A. C. Light, B.A. 
Lond. (Leeds). 
Hon. G. H. Samuel 
(London). 

. Scammell 
(Nairobi). 
V. H. Seymer, D.S.O., 
M.C., FS.A., A.A. 
Dip. (London). 


As ASSOCIATES. 


W. Alp (Iver) 
M.S. A 


nnabell (Auck- 
land, N.Z.). 
. E. Barlow (Stock- 


. A. Boorman (West 
Wickham). 

. Bryant (Loen- 
Bunce (New 
x WW. Chandler 
(Folkestone). 

. an Chivers (Lian- 


y). 

C. P. Cleverly (Goms- 
hall). 

P. M. Corsar (South- 


sea). 
P._ H. Cox Martin. 
M.B.E. (Chislehurst). 
D. S. Davies (Chester). 
J. ee (Felt- 


ham). 

R. W. Deans, G.M. 
(London). 

A. F. De Lisle (Hamil- 
ton, N.Z.). 

J. H. Denyer (Orping- 
ton). 
H iH. Edmonds 
(Hampton - on 
Thames). 

A. O. Elliott (Epsom). 
(a Evans 

(South Croydon). 

L. R. €verest 


>< 


(Harrow). 
M. A. J. Farey, B.A. 
rch, Cantab. (Lon- 
lon). 


o 
a. 


2 A. Farquhar 
(Rochester). 
D. G._Felce (Brighton). 
¥ - Fordham 
(Chelmsford). 
R._ B. A. Fraser 
(Bushey). 
A. D. Gaymer (Good- 
nestone) 
(West- 


Q 


Gerson 
P.Q., Can- 


ada). 

J. Goldthorp (White 
haven). 

G. A. Gostling (Lon- 
don). 

H. A. Green (Epsom). 

C. Griffiths, Dip.Arch. 
(Dist.), Cardiff\(Barry 

J. B.. Guise (Solihull) 


H. A. Hamilton (Ox- 
ford). 
P. D. Hammond (En- 


eld). 

C. A. Hart (London). 

C. Heathcote (Ilford). 

J. = : tee (Sander- 
8 


ead). 
W. E. Hiner (Cam- 
bridge). 


mount, 


A. Hunt (Banbury). 
F. W. Johnson (Tut- 


bury). 
G. iL. Julius (London). 
B. Kennedy (Miss), 
(Beckenham). 
H. Love (Belfast). 
J F McCormack 


(Dublin). 

n a McLennan 
(Swansea). 
A. J. Marshall (iLon- 


don). 
W. F. Milne (Dundee). 
L. V. Mitchell (Lon- 


don). 
A. A. Morgan (Aber- 


deen). 

F. Mould (Stoke-on- 

Trent). 

B. J. Moxham_ (Cars- 

halton-on-the-Hill). 
Murray (Edin- 


burgh). 
R. F. Neave (London). 
R. Neish (Inverness). 
E. A. Newton, M.B.E. 
(Boston). 
G. P. Norton (Lon- 


jon). 

R. &. Panter (Miss). 
(Bishop’s Stortford) 

D. ©. Purcell (Nor- 
wich). 
mF 
(Coatbridge). 

D. A. H. Ritchie (Lon- 
lon). 

J. R. Royce (Virginia 

ater). 
G. L. Sartain (Ruis- 


ip). 

A. E. Smith (Ilford). 

D. A. muts (Jo- 
hhannesburg, South 
Africa). 

W. 8S. Stewart (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne). 
H. M. Tansley (Lon- 

don). as 
J. Terry (Cambridge). 
ye t DBD. Boley 


W. Ramsay 


bury, S. Rhodesia). 
H. M. Thornton (Miss) 
(Northwich). 
. C. Tory (Oxford). 
H. Tranter (Hors- 


am). 
. Travis (Slough). 
L. Turnbull (West 
Bridgford). 
Cc. W. Turner (Bide- 
ford). 
W. R. Wark (Kilmar- 
nock). 
K. J. V. Watson (En- 


field). 
J. Whalley (Leeds). 
J. Whinnett (East- 


bourne). 
G. F. Whitby, M.B.E. 
(London). 
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As Licentiates. 


G. R. Acton (Wor- 


cester). 
R. C. Carvell (Perth). 
H. G. Cradick 
Bournemouth). 


C. Entwistle (London). 


W. W. Forsythe (Nor- 


wich). 
R. a Giles (Willen- 


P. Gwynne (Esher). 


(N. 


— Hatt (Twicken- 


am). i 

A. B. Morrison (Edin- 
burgh). 

R. Pennison (Woking- 


am). 
A. M. Petrie (Juba, 
Sudan). 
J. Ritchie (Newcastle). 
R. F. Shaw (Sutton). 
8S. Zimmermann (East- 
Newport, Fife). 


B.I.N.C. Building Congress Report. 


Tue Building Industries National Coun- 
ci: announce the publication of the Report 
of the Third Building Congress, held under 
the auspices of the Council at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on November 19 and 
20 last. Copies are obtainable from 11, 


Weymouth-street, London, W.1, price 2s. 
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FAIRMILEHEAD PARISH CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH 


LESLIE GRAHAME THOMSON, R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
F.R.LA.S., ARCHITECT 


THIS CHURCH, WHICH WAS ERECTED UNDER THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
Extension Scheme in 1937, is built of (local) Craigmillar stone for the facework, 
with dressings of Doddington stone. While the cost had to be kept down to 
the absolute minimum consistent with good work, it was desired as far as 
the exterior was concerned to give it that particular Scottish traditional 
feeling that comes from the use of stone. Hence the use of rubble, built in 
just as it came from the quarry. Fenestration and door openings are of the 
simplest character. At the same time, the corbelling out of the upper part 
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FAIRMILEHEAD PARISH CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


of the tower, the ogee roof and the use of 
dormers for the openings of the bellchamber 
give the building a distinctly Scottish flavour. 

The entrance doors are laminated, faced with 
masonite and have superimposed panels which 
are simple bronze frets, portraying various 
sacred -symbols. The roof is of Delabole 
slates, which, while not of Scottish provenance, 
harmonise well with the landscape and enhance 
the Scottish feeling. 

Within, as the church was of so small a 
size, it was decided to use an elliptical vault, 
rough-plastered and whitewashed, to merge 
walls and ceiling, and so give the illusion of 
space and size. Unfortunately this could not be 
carried out in reinforced concrete owing to the 
cost. The transepts also have elliptical vaults 
which cut into the main vault. The sanctuary 
is semi-circular on plan, and is covered with a 
semi-dome, elliptical in section. 

Owing to the need to keep down cost, pulpit, 
lectern and pedestal for the font were framed-up 
and rough-plastered to match the vault. Small 
carved panels with sacred symbols were incor- 
porated in these. The Communion table, 
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The West End. 


elders’ stalls and front bookboards were, for 
economy’s sake, carried out in pine painted 
a soft dark green, with the sacred emblems 
coloured and gilded. The font was placed in 
the “south” transept to form the focus of 
a children’s chapel. 

The one window in the chancel is filled by a 
stained glass window, “ The Good Shepherd,” 
by William Wilson, A.R.S.A. The subject 
was chosen primarily because of the proximity 
of the Pentland Hills with their pastoral 
traditions, and secondly because of the relation- 
ship of the donor to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who wrote so lovingly of the Pentland shepherds 
and their ways. 

Heating is by the Unit heater system. 
Lighting and ventilating were carried out by 
the same fittings—lighthouse ienses fixed in 
wrought-iron concentric rays spaced apart 
to allow of the egress of foul air. 

It is proposed at a later date to build a hall 
and a manse, and the scheme as originally 
designed contained these in relation to the 
church. The architect is Mr. Leslie Grahame 
Thomson, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.R.LAS. 
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View looking into the Sanctuary. Below: Nave, looking towards Sanctuary. 
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FAIRMILEHEAD PARISH CHURCH, EDINBURGH 
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Typical 4th to 7th-floor Plan. 





Typical Plan at Ist, 2nd and 3rd-floor levels. 
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Basement Plan. 
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and in the markets, theatrical dressers, 
waitresses, typists in Government and 
local authorities’ offices, etc.—and 
these would be far more adequately and 
economically housed if their homes were 
so situated that they could walk to and 
from their place of business. 

As a rule they want a home sufii- 
ciently large to house their own 
treasured belongings and furniture, but 
sufficiently small to be easy to run 
within their limited income, and well 
planned so that their housework may 
‘be kept to a minimum. 

As some will come home late at 
night, too tired out to start preparing 
adequate meals, it is thought that a 
canteen service (on the lines of the 
Civic Restaurants) is essential; because 
of the limited hours at their disposal 
for shopping it is thought that shops at 
which the essentials may be purchased 
ought also to be included, though not 
at present indicated on the accompany- 
ing plans. 

It will be seen that additional storage 
for suitcases, etc., is provi in the 
basement, and that there are communal 
rooms to encou: ‘* mixing,” so that 
the segregation, which too often leads to 
loneliness, may be avoided. Rents 
aimed at are 10s. to 15s. weekly, meals 
being purchased as required. 





Plan at 8th-floor level. 


THE PLANNING BILL 


NEW GRANTS FOR BLIGHT AND WAR 
DAMAGE. 

Mr. SILKIN, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, moved on Tuesday in 
the House of Commons the Third Reading 
of the Town and Country Planning Bill. 
He said that criticism had been made in 
Committee of the proposed grants 
weighted formula for redevelopment of 
areas of extensive war damage and areas 
of blight. The Government had accepted 
entirely the views expressed about areas 
of extensive war damage and had decided 
that the payment of grants should not be 
on a weighted basis, but on an equal 
basis to local authorities. The grants 
would be paid over a period of 60 years, 
for the initial period of from five to eight 
years on the basis of 90 per cent., and 
for the remaining period of from_52 to 
55 years at the rate of 50 per cent. Grants 
would be paid throughout to all locai 
authorities. 

There had not been the same criticism 
of the weighted formula for blight, but 
although this proposal would remain, the 
Government had reconsidered the lowest 
nange of grant and had decided to raise 
it. The new grants would be in the 
highest range, 80 per cent. for five years 
and 50 per cent. for the remainder of 
the 60 years; and, for the lowest range, 
50 per cent. for the first five years, 3 per 
cent. for the following seven years, and 
20 per cent. for the rest of the period. 





Regulations would provide that grants 
payable would be retrospective to any 
activities of local authorities carried out 
under the Town and Country. Planning 
Act of 1944. 


He hoped that before very long it 
would ‘be possible to remove the objec- 
tion to weighting on the basis of rateable 
value. He was not in a position to say 
more than that. So far it had not been 
found possible to find any alternative to 
the rateable value basis as one of the 
components of the weighting formula. 


The Bill radically changed the system 
of land tenure in this country. After the 
appointed day—and perhaps to-day in 
anticipation—there would be consider- 
able changes in the value of land, parti- 
cularly where development value was 
involved. It was very important that 
prospective purchasers between now and 
the appointed day took care to see that 
they were properly advised as to the 
value of their land in view of these 
impending changes, otherwise they 
might find themselves paying for a 
development value of which they would 
= —- be in a position to get the 

nefit. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. J. Matcotm Scorr, B.Arch. (Hons. 
Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
Head of the Department of Architecture 
and Building, at the Municipal College, 
Southend-on-Sea. 
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NEW VILLAGE SCHOO TUDHAM, BEDFORDSHIRE 


PETER B. DUNHAM, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 


R.A. Exhibition, 1947. 
PROPOSED N.A.A.F.i. CLUB, ALDERSHOT 


ERNEST M. JOSEPH, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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DESIGN for a BOYS’ CLUB, LIVERPOOL 
By WILLIAM A. SINGLETON, M.A., B.Arch., A.R.ILB.A. 


THE RAPIDLY GROWING APPRECIATION OF THE PART 
boys’ clubs are playing in the national life was, no 
doubt, the reason for the selection of ‘‘ A Boys’ Club” 
as the subject of the Liverpool Architectural Society’s 
‘‘ Honan Scholarship.’’ The winning design, shown on 
this page, shows buildings and playing-fields for boys 
ranging between the ages of seven and 18, the site being 





a plot of land at Wavertree, Liverpool. A hall for 
250, changing-rooms, clubrooms for activities and a 
Warden’s house are among the accommodation planned. 
The Liverpool Federation of Boys’ Clubs hopes to acquire 
the site and erect the club. . Singleton has been on 
the staff of Manchester University for four years after 
being invalided out of the Royal Engineers. 





First-floor Plan. 
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Ground-floor Plan. ’ 
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“ CONVENTION AND CONVENIENCE ” 


CHADWICK LECTURE AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


AN audience of over 300 attended the 
Bossom Gift lecture of the Chadwick Trust 
on ‘‘ Convention and Convenience,” given 
by Proressor A. E. Ricuwarpson, R.A., 

S.A., F.R.1.B.A., at University College, 
London, on May 1. 

Professor Richardson said : That intelli- 
gent people desire health above all other 
worldly boons is a basic truth. Research 
proves that from times fabulously ancient, 
man has been fighting epidemic disease 
and has been engaged almost ceaselessly 
in an endeavour to keep himself clean. 
When definite communities were formed 
in caves, on river terraces, or in open 
grass-lands, cleanliness of habit became 
essential. Thus the aim was a high level 
of health, although the methods followed 
could not have been much beyond a crude 
mixture of animal feelings and animistic 
longings. Turning to the Near East, 
that is Mesopotamia, about the end of 
the fifth century B.c., we can study 
Sumerian culture in regard to the title of 
this lecture. Of hygienic methods there 
is definite and astonishingly early evidence. 

The brick-built cities of Mohengo Daro 
and Harabba in the Indus Valley, which 
date back to 3500 B.c., have revealed fea- 
tures of note. There were bathrooms in 
the private dwellings with waterproof 
floors and house latrines. There was also 
a system of drainage with socketed drain- 
pipes to carry the sewage into street 
tanks. Scavengers were employed to 
empty the tanks. 

At Kish, sanitary drains have been 
found dating from as early as 3000 B.c. 
A thousand years later we find tiled lava- 
tories in the Sumerian courtyard and 
balcony houses of Ur, and each house 
provided with drains and efficient soak- 
aways. We must next discuss sanitation 
in Egypt, say, of 3,300 years ago. In the 
town of Akheaton, built by the heretic 
king Akhnaton of the eighteenth dynasty, 
the private houses had a bathroom with 
a sump and drain. There were no signs 
of hygienic convenience in the houses of 
the humbler people. These give us no 
doubt, however, of the fact that common 
necessary places were arranged, even in 
closely packed cities, and that means of 
flushing them were available. 


Development of Hygienic Contrivances. 
The object of this study is to trace the 
development of hygienic contrivances and 


to show how such gradual modification 
became essential features of planning, not 
only for individual buildings, but form- 
ing part of civic organisation. 

t is in the vanished civilisations of 
Trojans and Mycenaeans that sanitation 
became highly developed 3,000 years ago. 
We must have recourse to the material 
evidence mainly connected with hygiene 
to further our inquiry. 

City sanitation in Knossos, according to 
the researches of the late Sir Arthur 
Evans, was highly advanced. Not only 
was personal hygiene understood, as in, for 
example, the ornate bathroom in the 
queen’s palace of Knossos, but there were 
hot and cold supplies. Cretan sanitation 
of the last two periods can be re- 
garded as a model. On the river side 
of the great palace was a sewage system 
designed both as a means of disposing of 
surface water and, by connecting the 
rain conduits with the water-closets, as a 
method of obtaining water-borne sewers. 
The water-closets resembled the modern 
wash-out type, i.e., they always had water 
in the pan. Apparently they were pro- 
vided with modern seats. We have now 
to consider the progress of hygiene in 
Greece six centuries before Christ. Quite 
naturally we turn to the Dorian and 
Ionian influences; it is, however, only 
possible to generalise. Weigall has ex- 
amined the ruins of the small towns of 
Pirene and Miletus in Asia Minor, but 
they were mainly of the later Hellenistic 
period. At Pirene, water-closets of 
modern type were discovered. 
house of more than moderate means had 
a room set aside for bathing. In the fifth 
century, under Pericles, matters of public 
hygiene were the concern of the city 
authorities. The drains and sewers of 
Athens are said to have been well con- 
structed. The great sewer ended in a 
tank, from which brick conduits dis- 
tributed the contents over open ground 
well beyond the boundaries of the city. 
As might be expected, it was the Romans 
who achieved the greatest advance in 
drains, and plumbing methods were de- 
vised which had not been surpassed in 
modern times. 

The Cloaca Maxima, Rome’s oldest and 
longest sewer, may well be the work of 
the Etruscans who founded the city. This 
is a great paved and vaulted tunnel which 
runs past the Imperial Forrvms and enters 
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the Tiber after a distance of one mile. At 
least two other great sewers existed that 
_ now buried deep beneath the modern 
city. 

The Roman lead pipes with wi joints 
are weli known. AS Timead, rg a 
Colonial city founded by Trajan in the 
second century a.D., are the remains of a 
well-ordered ee and sanitary instal- 


lation. Im addition to 15 public bath 
establishments, there were finely 
appointed public lavatories. One had 26 


carved stone seats, each enclosed by stone 
dolphins. The drains were kept continually 
flushed by a fountain in the centre. The 
primal hygienic need of great cities, water, 
was exceedingly well met in Rome and the 
cities of the Empire. Fourteer great 
aqueducts, ten of which were built by 
A.D. 110, supplied the capital with some 
40,000,000 gallons of drinking water daily ; 
there is the great aqueduct at Nimes, the 
Pont du Gard, to show the immensity of 
these works, and there are the ruined 
aqueducts of the Campagna. It was only 
ia the 19th century that works of com- 
parable scale were undertaken in England. 
In Rome during the Augustan Age almost 
every private house had its main service 
pipe with cisterns and taps. Plumbing 
was excellent. Vitruvius pointed out the 
disadvantages of lead pipes for conveying 
drinking water. 


Roman System Better. 

The Roman drainage system was far in 
advance of the Greek. The Cloaca Maxima 
and other sewers were really vaulted canals 
through which boats could pass. The Tiber 
received all the drainage, surface water, 
refuse, everything. And not only in Rome 
but in the distant military stations of the 
far-flung Empire similar methods were 
followed. At the Mile Castle, at House- 
steads, on Hadrian’s Wali, in Northum- 
bria, were latrines flushed by surface water 
from storage tanks. 

All this was to be stopped by the in- 
vasions of the barbarians and by the end 
of the fifth century Western Europe had 
sunk into comparative darkness. 

Until the founding of monastic estab- 
lishments and the Tuilding of military 
castles, sanitation seems to have been 
neglected. It is useless to comment on 
matters for which no direct evidence 
exists. There can be no doubt whatsover 
that some faint ideas of Roman methods 
had survived to stir the medieval world 
to cleanliness. Meanwhile in the Near 
East the power of Islam was spreading 
both east and west. Bagdad became a 
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PROPOSED HOUSING AT GREAT CORNARD, SUFFOLK 
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centre of culture, baths were built and 
lavatories were regarded as necessities in 
the public interest. Islam for a time led 
the vanguard of progress and the Muslims 
taught the world. The rise of the universi- 
ties in the 12th and 13th centuries from 
cradling places within the European 
monasteries marked the next change. 

The link between Islamic and medisval 
culture was long maintained. In ali 
monasteries, colleges, hospitals and similar 
institutions, the ‘‘domicilium _neces- 
sarium ’’ had become an essential feature 
of the planning. In castles the provision 
of garderobes, privies and washing places 
formed part of the structural system. For 
the latter we can refer to the arrange- 
ments at Villeneuve les Avignon, Carrick- 
fergus in Northern Ireland, Tattershall in 
Lincolnshire, and many other castles. 

In the great cities and towns sanitation 
was primitive. There were necessary 
houses in the courts at the back of town 
houses, but the kennel at the centre of the 
footway was the common receptacle for 
garbage. It was not until 1 that the 
English Parliament passed the first Sani- 
tary Act and appointed scavengers and 
sanitary watchmen. The average medieval 
city had no drains except for the town 
ditch, and the water supply from conduits 
and wells was precarious. 

An extract from FitzAlwyne’s Assize of 
1189, for London, throws a curious light 
on sanitary accommodation. It reads: 
“‘ Also concerning the necessary chambers 
in the houses of citizens, it is thus ap- 
pointed and ordained ; thst if the pit le 
in such a chamber be walled with stone, 
the wall of the said pit should be distant 
two feet and a half from the land of a 
neighbour, even though there be a common 
val between them. But if it should not 
be lined with stone it ought to be distant 
three feet and a half from the neighbour’s 
land.” 

There can be no doubt that inattention 
to matters of hygiene contributed to the 
repeated visitations of plague, the worst 
being the black death which swept away 
half the population of England in 1345. 


The Beginning of the Modern. ; 
When Constantinople fell to the Turkish 


onslaught a new era was inaugurated in 
Europe. Things were now viewed with 


intellectual eyes. Scholarship was now 
advanced and medimvalism was gradually 


swept aside by the cool logic of reason. 
The Medical Humanist began to influence 
public opinion, and greater value was 
attached to sanitary conditions and to the 
study of precautionary measures against 

estilence. Andrew Bude’s ‘‘ Breviare of 

ealth,’’ 1547, gives a very exact analysis 
of the common sources of pestilences. 

London’s water supply was first im- 
proved in 1582, when waterworks and tidal 

umps were established at London Bridge. 

efore this, water was obtained from the 
river or from wells and conduits by 
buckets. A certain amount of water was 
brought to conduit heads by lead-piping 
from Tyburn. A system which had been 
laid down in the reign of Henry III (1236), 
the London Bridge water wheels, was 
working as late as 1767. Early in the 
17th century water was brought from 
Amwell, near Ware, to Clerkenwell by 
the forming of the New River. This early 
triumph of civil engineering was due to 
the genius of Hugh Myddleton. Leavin 
the subject of water supplies for a brie 
space, we must return to the subject of 
conveniences in houses, colleges, palaces, 
and large establishments. It has been 
shown that the placing of the ‘‘ neces- 
sarium ”’ had song been considered to form 
one of the problems of planning. For 
example, the garderobe in connection with 
the principal bed-sitting chamber or the 
bower in the medieval castle, or the rere 
dortoir in monastic establishments. In 
the more ancient colleges, as at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, small privies were 
formed adjacent to the rivers. The outlets 
from the primitive conveniences can still 
be seen. other colleges away from the 
river the conveniences, called bogs, were 
planned in a small court away from the 
great court. Conveniences for Fellows 
were guarded very strictly. 

From the late 15th to the end of the 
16th century, at least one convenience was 
contrived within a great house for the 
use of a family. is is the case at 
Papworth, St. Agnes, Hunts, and in many 
Elizabethan houses. In London, Norwich, 
Exeter, York, and other medisval cities, 
place of resort was usually an outhouse in 
the court at the back of the town house 
or shop. There can be no doubt that the 
construction of these places harboured rats 
and led to the spread of the Bubonic 
Plague. The Great Fire of London did a 
great service in burning out these medieval 
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survivals. There is evidence, too, that 
oubliettes or dumb wells were used as 
receptacles in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
From early times to the late 17th century 
sanitation in England remained primitive. 
People were curious about hygiene, but 
could not envisage simple methods and 
remedies against disease. It was not until 
the early years of the 18th century that 
changes were brought about and improve- 
ments were made within the Royal palaces, 


- as at Hampton Court, and the great houses 


of the nobility. Curiously enough, it was 
the French architects who investigated the 
advantages of water-flushing for con- 
veniences (see ‘‘ L’ Architecture Moderne,”’ 
1728). The idea of the Lieux 4 |’ Anglaise 
came, as the name denotes, from England. 
As early as 1730 it was in use, and is 
described as being for the use of persons 
of consequence. 


18th-Century Advance. 

As the age became more polite, the 
advantages of cleanliness to health began 
to be understood. The close-stool, which 
had formed part of the equipment of the 
King’s palace and the nobleman’s bed- 
chamber, was still regarded as a luxury. 
It was towards the end of the first half of 
the 18th century that architects began to 
specialise in the placing of conveniences, 
and finally the English flushing pan was 
patented. It is on record that the earliest 
types were sold in Bond-street in 1760. 
The introduction of pans which could be 
flushed from a constant supply of water 
contained in a cistern, and planning of 
cabinets to contain them, now occupied 
the attention of the leading architects. 
Hence the name water closet. It was now 
possible in the case of some parts of 
London, where water was in constant 
supply from the New River, to instal water 
closets in the best houses. An adequate 
drainage system did not exist. The 
general practice was to construct an 
oubliette under the centre of the kitchen, 
which is generally in the basement. When 
these receptacles were full they were 
cleared by the night cartmen, who worked 
by contract. In the case of country houses 
the water closets were placed in positions 
where they could be flushed from large 
lead cisterns from the roof. Water was 
pumped up to the cistern from a well near 
the external wall. The water closets dis- 
charged into a cesspit in close proximity. 
The receptacles were cleared every three 
months. 

The subject of sanitary conveniences 
alone is so vast that a complete lecture 
could be written on appliances alone. The 
main objective seems to have been the 
evolution of a cabinet which would dis- 
place the convenient but odorous com- 
mode. At the close of the 18th century 
this had been attained, but its installation 
was far from general. The prototype of 
the Victorian valve apparatus was in 
being, but the trapping was faulty, and 
the water supply promiscuous. Most of 
the large houses then building in Blooms- 
bury and the West End of London had at 
least two water closets, one on the ground 
floor and another adjoining the 4 
There was also another below stairs. Even 
in great country houses water closets were 
limited to two or at the most three. In 
general, throughout the country earth 
closets were usual. We are not, however, 
directly concerned with the improvement 
of appliances but with the broad prin- 
ciples of constant water supply and the 
disposal of effluent and the effect on plan- 
ning in general; in other words, the de- 
velopment of the science of Public Health. 

People were beginning to be alarmed at 
the prevalence of disease; the memory of 
the Great Plague hed never been entirely 
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forgotten. We must remember, too;*-that 
in the first zhalf of the 19th century the 
conditions under which the poor existed 
were terrifying. Reference to the reports 
and evidence on the water supply, 
1821-40; those on the health of towns in 
1844-45; on the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission, 1847; the General Board of 
Health on the supply of water, 1850; and 
the sanitary conditions of the City of 
London for the years 1848-49, by John 
Simon, is sufficiently illuminating. The 
Water Authorities are held up to scorn. 
Not only was water delivered at high rates 
in an impure condition, but many of the 
poorer quarters were inadequately piped. 
Not only was the water poor in quality, 
but there were dangers in its storage. The 
northern towns were in a better position 
than London in their proximity to catch- 
ment areas. The areas adjacent to the 
Thames and the sea were noisome with 
guano, stable dung, rotten sprats, and 
vegetable matter from market gardens. 
They were also surcharged with effluent 
from the London sewers and innumerable 
cesspools. The subterranean condition of 
Westminster was even worse. 

The sewers of London pumped into the 
Thames in 1849 7,045,120 cubic feet of 
sludge on the northern or left bank; 
2,457,600 cubic feet on the south or right 
bank. 

One of the authorities on the southern 
side pumped ‘‘ puddle ’’ from opposite the 
outfall of the Ranelagh sewer. The con- 
ditions near Smithfield, which had been 
damned as far back as A.D. 1320, are ex- 
plained by the following :— 

‘* Like another Troy, this citadel of filth 
has stood a ten-years’ siege; and its sturdy 

arrison, led by their chieftens in 

mmon - Council, the MHectors and 
Memnons or Intramural Muck, so far from 
thinking of surrender are engaged at this 
moment in fortifying their defences. The 
Defenders of Filth, Corporate and Paro- 
chial, have ruled London Icng enough.” 


Sodden London Subsoil. 

In truth, at this period the whole sub- 
soil of London was sodden with 17,000,000 
cubic feet of decaying residuum. Belgrave- 
and Eaton-squares as well as the fashion- 
able Hyde Park Garden stood over sewers 
abounding in the foulest deposits. Small 
wonder that the house drains were clogged 
and that foul effluvium disgusted the 
senses. 

The older sewers of Cavendish-, Bryan- 
ston-, Manchester- and Portman-squares 
were rotten. Curiously enough, the most 
satisfactory sewers were in Seven Dials. 
At Buckingham Palace, the Queen’s 
apartments were ventilated through the 
common sewer. This at aptime when 
Pennethorne was’ building the Offices of 
the Duchy of Cornwall at Buckingham 
Gate, where’ he installed a magnificent 
cabinet fitted with an expensive valve 
closet. In Hanway Yard, Oxford-street, 
there were cesspools occupying 8,500 
square feet for 282 houses on nine acres 
of ground. The Rookery in St. Giles 
contained 95 small houses into which 2,850 
people crowded and was flooded by its 
own sewage. An outbreak of fever in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey led to the 
discovery that there lay beneath a network 
of old cesspools, barrel drains, and brick 
sewers, crammed with 500 cartloads of 
abstract filth. 

The Londoner from 1830-1850 was never 
really healthy. He was impelled by native 
energy, by floods of gin and beer and a 
natural desire to remain undisturbed, but 
when pestilence became general; le 
had to take strong methods. It was under 
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such circumstances’ :difficult..to--maintain 
the decencies of everyday existence. The 
Building Act of 1844 and the Sewers Ac’ 
of 1848 were steps in the right direction. 
In 1855 the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was instituted. From that day, until its 
functions were taken over by the London 
County Council in 1888, it spent six and a 
half millions on main drains, maintained 
2,603 acres of parks, controlled half a 
million buildings. Its major effort was the 
Thames Embankment. London for a time 
was saved from sanitary desolation below 
and above ground. 


Architectural Quality of Improvements. 

Beginning with the question of the 
water supply north of'the Thames, we are 
intrigued with the buildings and works 
associated with the New River Company. 
These are the ancient houses and the 
umping stations along the route of the 
New River designed by William Chadwell 
Mylne; many of these are attractive. 
They adorn the banks and bridges of the 
New River. The building of a gigantic 
station at Canonbury, and the forming 
of reservoirs in the northern heights be- 
long to this period of reform. Then 
came improvement in the great storage 
lakes at Tottenham Ferry. It was not, 
however, until the Metropolitan Water 
Board took over the responsibility of Lon- 
don’s water supply that things 
improved. The next radical change came 
when the Thames Conservancy took the 
care of the river in hand. I have already 
mentioned that great feat of Bazalgette’s, 
the Thames Embankment. This truly 
monumental work gave London a river 
frontage between the City and West- 
minster. 

From this brief review of what has be- 
come an essential part of communal pro- 
gress, certain facts can be deduced: First 
concerns the development of sanitation in 
London from the 19th century to the pre- 
sent day. This represents a progress which 
revolutionised hygiene in other cities. 
Secondly, proceeding from causation to 
results, we have developments arising 
from buildings and institutions of great 
size. It was, in fact, the advent of rail- 
ways, of great hotels, public buildings, 
and institutions, which made the scientific 
planning of latrines necessary. 
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~ + Brom. 1850. onwards. architects. began to 
exercise their skill in this regard. It was, 
however, the medical profession who de- 
termined the improvements for hospitals. 
Then: followed a complete revolution in 
the design and production of sanitary 
goods, made possible by the expansion 
of manufactories in potteries. It is now 
the exception to findMaulty drainage, such 
is the attention given to detail. It will 
be argued, how does this affect the de- 
sign of buildings? I will reply by saying 
that it more essentially concerns planning. 
I ‘would also suggest that the disfigure- 
ment of buildings by exposing waste pipes 
needs adjustment. 

We have ‘already seen how the New 
River brought water to London in the 
17th century. It still functions. We 
know that the Embankment of the 
Thames came about as a result of the 
reorganisation of the London _ sewers. 
From the back elevations of the older 
London houses, we gather information re- 
garding the additions- of conveniences. 

rom the great hospital buildings we note 
how sanitary towers form part of the lay- 
out. The problem of arranging baths and 
lavatories for great hotels to-*ay does not 
present the difficulties of half a century 
back. For example, the grouping of in- 
ternal areas as at the Ritz Hotel re- 
moves objectionable features from the 
main facades. 


The problem is a vast one, and is still 
capable of illimitable improvements. In 
its broader aspects it includes water sup- 
ply and purification, the disposal of sew- 
age, the collection and destruction of re- 
fuse, and the control and improvement 
of scenic amenities. 

From the point of view of architecture 
and town planning, the subject is of the 
first importance. The vast modern com- 
munities of to-day could not exist for a 
week above the cesspools and inadequate 
sewers of a century ago. The Industrial 
Age evoked all the problems which we 
are still battling against, and it is to the 
credit of our leading specialists that 
matters are now the subject of scientific 
regulation. 
Chadwick, much has been achieved, but 
the sanitary requirements of the older 
parts of the metropolis still require in- 
vestigation. . 


Since the pioneer labours of 
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WORK OR WANT 


TWO TOPICAL REPORTS 
From a Special Correspondent 

To-pay, two years after V.E.-Day, 
Europe, is in a parlous condition. Large 
areas on the Continent are threatened with 
starvation and there are still some mil- 
lions of displaced persons without a heme. 
We in England know the facts; they are 
reported to us in the daily Press. But we 
are more or less powerless to help because 
we have not yet got our own domestic 
economy under centrol. That is why one 
sees posters everywhere warning the 

nation that it must work or want. 


No thinking member of the community 
denies the inevitability of want if we fail 
to work. Nevertheless, hundreds of 
thousands of days’ production have been 
lost throagh unofficial strikes; housewives 
have gone without their rations, babies 
without their milk because some sections 
of the community’ are sufficiently well- 
organised to make a trial of strength. Is 
such actign legitimate protest or sheer 
sabotage? 

Whichever way this question may be 
answered there is no doubt that misunder- 
standings between management and labour 
often result from suspicions which may or 
may not be well-founded. These suspi- 
cions generally arise from changing tech- 
niques, and as without change there can- 
not be any progress, it is most desirable 
that all new techniques should be studied 
with a view to securing the adoption of 
the best by agreement of all concerned. 
Une such change which, although by no 
means new, has greatly. accelerated its 
pace owing to the needs of war-time pro- 
duction is that which relates to Time and 
Motion Study. The aim of Motion Study 
is to improve the technique of doing a 
job; that is, it is concerned partly with 
the reduction and simplification of the 
motions made by an operative in doing a 
job, studied in a given set of conditions, 

‘and partly with the design of those condi- 
tions, with possible improvement in the 
tools used and in the layout of the factory 
or workshop. 

Arising out of a resolution passed by 
the delegates at the annual general council 
meeting cf the General Federation of 
Trades Unions, the management commit- 
tee of that body appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to inquire into and report upon 
Motion and Time Studies, and their re- 
port has just been published.* Speaking 
at a working exhibition of some results of 
Motion Study in industry, Sir Stafford 
Cripps said that we in Great Britain could 
not afford to neglect any single method or 
process which would enable us to reach 
foreign and domestic markets with our 
manufactures. He therefore asked the 
leaders on both sides of every industry to 
interest themselves in this most important 
phase of production. He described as a 
fallacy the idea that Motion Study had 
any connection with Time Studies or the 
fixing of piece rates in factories. So far 
from its being a way to reduce wages or 
earnings, the precise opposite, he claimed, 
should result from the proper application 
of Motion Study; that is, earnings should 
go up and boredom and fatigue should go 
down. Nevertheless, the authors of this 
report state that the industrial experience 
of the Federation covers too large a field 
to allow them to accept without qualifica- 
tion the contention of Sir Stafford Cripps 
that Motion Study has no connection with 
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Time Studies or the fixing of piece rates 
in factories. Motion and Time Studies, 
they claim, comprise two distinct though 
closely related functions. In theory, or 
in war-time emergency, it may be held that 
Motion Study had no connection with 
Time Study, but under peace-time condi- 
tions Motion Study often becomes the 
basis of Time Study and in those circum- 
stances cannot be divorced from it. 

War-time experience, the report con- 
tends, ‘‘ has indicated that Motion Study 
is more easily applicable to light indus- 
tries, particularly where repetitive or 
mass-production methods are employed. 
In other industries, particularly in the 
heavy industries—e.g., mining—the work 
and the method of attack constantly 
varies, and does not, therefore, lend itself 
so easily to anything in the nature of 
Motion Study. 

“Time Study (as distinct from Motion 
Study) is reputed to determine the method 
and time that an average worker should 
require to perform an operation, working 
at normal speed under set conditions, for 
the purpose of establishing such standard 
time as a basis for paying workers accord- 
ing to their output. It also assesses con- 
tingencies which occur during the per- 
formance of a job which should be paid 
for in addition to the rate allowed for 
the job itself. 

“The Trade Union view on this ques- 
tion of timing in connection with wage- 
fixing is that an agreed hourly or weekl 
wage should be guaranteed and piece wor 
prices fixed so as to enable a worker of 
average ability to earn a given percentage 
above the hourly or weekly day time wage. 
This wage is a matter for negotiation with 
the employer by the Trade Union official 
acting on behalf of the worker.”’ 

The report concludes: ‘‘ General! 
speaking, the workers seem to regard wit 
suspicion any attempt to impose either 
Motion or Time Studies, though in the 
case of Motion Study, when its introduc- 
tion is made with the consultation and 
approval of the Trade Union representa- 
tive, the workers’ fears of exploitation are 
removed; but there is a great volume of 
opinion against the practice of Time 
Study.” 

Another report published last week is 
of interest in this connection. It is the 
report of a Special Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Education, and it deals 
with Education for Management.t It 
recommends a plan for the complete re- 
organisation of training methods for part- 
time students of management. It esti- 
mates that industry and commerce already 
employ nearly half a million men and 
women in managerial posts and that re- 
cruitment is at the rate of 12,000 a year. 
The report stresses that young men and 
women cannot be trained in management 
by theoretical training alone. Practical 
experience and the right qualities of 
character are essential, but courses of 
study have an important place in training 
and the demand for such courses in tech- 
nical and commercial colleges has grown 
rapidly in recent years. 

_Unfortunately, the requirements of the 
various professional bodies associated 
with management (19 of which are listed 
in the report) have varied greatly. This 
has created a serious problem for the col- 
leges, and has tended to dissipate their 
facilities. The remedy proposed by the 
Committee is the adoption of common sy]- 
labuses with provision for a certain variety 
in the later stages of the course. Model 
syllabuses for intermediate and final 
examinations are recommended, and the 





t ‘‘ Education for Management,” published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net. 
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Committee believe that the syllabuses will 
enable the needs of individual students 
and/or professional bodies to be met. A 
number of important professional bodies 
have already agreed to adopt these sylla- 
buses and have concurred in other recom- 
mendations of the report. 

Mr. George Tomlinson, the Minister of 

Education, has accepted the report and 
has asked local authorities to establish 
courses on the lines recommended, if pos- 
sible during the 1947-48 session. 
’ The Committee also recommend that 
steps should at once be taken to increase 
the supply of fully trained teachers in 
management, both part-time and full-time. 
The Committee recognise that consider- 
able progress has been made in the United 
States of America in this field, and recom- 
mend that a Commission of Inquiry should 
visit thé United States to investigate and 
to report on the facilities for education in 
management in that country, — 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our ‘readers. 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 

Trade Unionism and the R.1.B.A. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Since my last letter to your 
journal, which you were kind enough to 
print, I have received notification from 
the A.B.T, to the effect that I am no 
longer a member of that Association. 
That is to say, I have been expelled, for 
the gravest of sins to these Trade Unions : 
that of independent thought and expres- 
sion. In my case it. was to defend the 
R.I.B.A., you will probably remember; 
and from this action of the A.B.T. we 
must presume they do not approve of the 
R.I.B.A., despite what they affirm to the 
contrary. 

Following almost immediately on the 
letter of expulsion, I receive another note 
exhorting me to support the nomination 
of certain A.B.T. members to the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. at the forthcoming elec- 
tions. The support is asked, they state, 
because these men have progressive views. 
Are we to assume from this that these 
nominees loathe the R.I.B.A., and will 
suppress anybody who writes in favour of 
it? Does it also mean that these le 
support the call for shorter hours, hig er 
wages, and closer co-operation with 
Russia? Now, I have stated a view, and 
I will, repeat it here, and it is this: that a 
call for higher wages and shorter hours 
at this moment is about as sane as a man 
shouting Pacifist slogans on the beaches of 
Dunkirk at the evacuation, and, I might 
add, about as patriotic. Their names, by 
the way, were C. H. Aslin, Gordon 
Stephenson, C. G. Stillman, W. G. Hol- 
ford, Colin Penn and-B. A. Cox. 

That there are many experienced and 
talented architectural assistants in this 
country who are underpaid, I am acutely 
aware; and that there are ten thousand 
student and probationer members of the 
R.I.B.A., who are entering the profession 
at a most difficult time, who need assist- 
ance and guidance, I am also aware. These 
are the matters that I intend to look into 
if I have the honour to be elected this year 
to the R.I.B.A. Council. I should like 
to see the Allied Societies brought mych 
more to the forefront, and also the pro- 
vincial schools of architecture. I should 
like to see the evening institutes given 
much freater assistance. In my experi- 
ence of teaching at the Hammersmith 
School I have become acutely aware of the 
very difficult problem of teaching archi- 
tecture to the students and probationer 
members of the R.I.B.A. who are not able 
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to avail themselves of a full-time course. 
There are about eight thousand of these 
young people. up and down the country 
who are sorely in need of guidance, books 
and time to many. These are the people 
who must be helped. Shorter hours, by 
all means, but during the week day, not 
in the ya 2 But we must leave these 
matters for the future. 

It does seem now that some of my 
students, who are also members of the 
A.B.T., ought perhaps to be taken away 
from school, in case they become polluted 
by independent thought. Have no fears, 
my friends; they are improving as archi- 
tects, and learning to see there is another 
aspect besides wages and working hours, 
and also that the sun does not rise and set 
by authority of the Kremlin. 

No, have no fears; they are beginning to 

Winston WALKER. 

107, Sloane-street, S.W.1. 


Unprotected Lime Pits. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 


Smr,—May I, through your columns, 
remind -all builders of the danger ef 
Yeaving lime pits unprotected? There have 
been many instances of animals falling 
into such pits and suffering grave injury 
in consequence. 

If a few planks, or other covering, are 
placed over the pit, it will ensure that no 
dog or cat meets a lingering and painful 
end and many an animal. owner will be 


spared a grievous loss. 
A. W. Moss, 


Chief Secretary—R.S.P.C.A. 
105, Jermyn-street, S.W.1. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Town and Country Planning Bill. 


The Town and Country Planning Bill passed 
the report stage last week with more than 340 
amendments not discussed. Of these, under 
* guillotine” procedure, 175 were Government 
amendments, and they were put to the House 
and inserted automatically without discussion. 
The Bill will be considered by the House of 
Lords after Whitsuntide. 

During the report stage in the Commons, Mr. 
Dattowx, Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved a 
new clause relating to compensation on com- 
pulsory acquisition. He said that the general 
effect of the Government’s proposals was to 
abandon completely the 1939 standard, and they 
proposed from the passing of the Bill that 
compulsory purchase should be based thereafter 
on the current market value of the property 
restricted to its existing use and excluding the 
development value. Whether the -new basis 
should have come into force on the appointed 
day or from the passing of the Bill was 
debatable. The appoifited day could not yet be 
mamed as it was dependent on a number of 
factors, and_if there was an interim period of 
any length. between the passing of the Bill and 
the appointed day it would be very awkward. 
The Government felt once the decision was taken 
to abandon the 1939 standard it should come to 
pass as quickly as possible. In cases which 
arose between the. passing of the Bill and the 
appointed day the owner would get the current 
use value only while having the right to claim 
against the £300,000,000 for the loss of develop- 
ment value. 

There was one important though temporary 
qualification which the Government proposed tv 
apply to the principle of the current restricted 
value, and that was the notional lease. There 
Was a present scarcity value attached to the 
right of immediate or early vacant possession 
{In the present conditions of housing shortage it 
was very natural that special value should 
attach to immediate possession and the market 
prices. of land had been magnified and in some 
cases driven up out of all reason by the present 
searcity, and it had not seemed fair to the 
Government that where property was required 
by the community in the public interest 
ratepayers and taxpayers should have to pay 
these inflated prices. What they proposed was 
that except in the case of agricultural property 
and rent-restricted property, if there was an 
interest which carried with it the right of imme- 
diate or early vacant possession it should be 
walued as if there were a lease, terminating on 
January 1, 1954, interposed between the owner 
and the right of vacant possession. In other 
words, they were notionally denying the right 
of vacant possession. The Government were 
advised that this device, which was a piece of 
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valuation technique, was a formula which gave 
the best balance of fair play between the various 
parties concerned. That might be argued, but 
the Government had adopted it to protect the 
public while not unfairly reflecting on the 
private owner, 

In the case of the owner-occupier, the securing 
of the land for reconstruction plans involved 
two stages. First of all, the legal interests of 
all the owners of the property had to be termi- 
nated so that the property might pass to the 
local authority. Secondly, physical possession 
had to be obtained by the removal of the present 
vccupiers. It was at the second stage that they 
wot special difficulties arising from the scarcity 
of accommodation. It was a very difficult ques- 
tion and one which could not be assessed in 
terms of monetary compensation at all. This 
class of occupier might think that he was not 
being treated as generously as he should be, but 
le would find that he was gaining as a result of 
the Bill as compared with the 1939 standards. 
If the Government had let the period run for 
five years as in the Act of 1944 then up to 
November 17, 1949. they would have been less 
well off than here. The Government were advised 
that the current restricted value subject to 
the notional lease would in practically all cases 
yain a higher figure than the basis being 
repealed—namely, the 1939 value, plus 60 per 
cent. supplement. 

Dealing with the provisions bearing on the 
war damage cases, he said that in total loss 
properties, qualifying for an original value pay- 
ment, the clauses made no special provision. 
and the situation was unchanged. In these 
cases the owner would get his value payment in 
the ordinary way, but on the acquisition of the 
property, whether before or after value payment 
had been made, the acquiring authority would 
merely pay for what they got. They would 
simply pay the current restricted value the 
property bore in its present state. 

Converted value payment would arise in cost 
of works property acquired before the damage 
was made good. In these cases the Govern- 
ment’s proposal was that the acquiring 
authority would pay to the owner the full 
current restricted value subject to the notional 
leases’ if applicable, in its undamaged state. 
In that case, converted value payment would be 
diverted from the owner to the acquiring 
authority. The owner would get his money in 
a single sum without having to argue about 
the amount of value payment, and the authority 
would only pay the value of what they were 
getting. He thought that would be found to 
be satisfactory. . 

After debate, Mr. Sitxin, the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, said that he hoped 
“the appointed day” would be early in 1948, 
and this did not represent any change from 
original anticipation. 

The new clause was agreed to. 


Trainees. 

Mr. J. Lewis asked the Minister of Health if 
he would recommend to local authorities that in 
all contracts which they placed with private 
builders a clause should be inserted making it 
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obligatory upon the contractors to recognise 
the tripartite agreement in respect of the em- 
ployment ef trainees. ; 

Rk. Bevan said he was afraid that such a 
clause would be neither practicable nor advisable 
in respect of a eme which depended for 
success upon the full and willing co-operation of 
employers and employees. 

Mr. Drayson asked the Minister of Labour if 
he would state the number of persons receiving 
instruction in the building trade at his Depart- 
ment’s training centres; how many men were 
waiting to.enter such centres; and how many 
in_both categories were ex-Service men. 

Mr. Isaacs replied that on April 8, 1947, 21,19¢ 
persons, including 20,702 ex-Servicemen,’ were 
receiving training in the building trades and 
12,968, including 12,399 ex-Servicemen, had beep 
accepted and were awaiting allocation to 
training. 


RURAL SEWERAGE SCHEME 


‘COST AND LIMITATION OF 
PROGRAMMES 


Tue Minister of Health states that a re- 
view of a number of schemes for the sewer- 
age of rural localities, which have been 
submitted in response to Circulars 110/44 
and 218/45, indicates that it is desirable 
that local authorities should be informed 
more precisely of the policy and procedure 
in respect to rural sewerage. 

In Circular 87/47, addressed to local 
authorities, the Minister states: The 
amount of work which can be carried out 
in the near future is conditioned by the 
amount of labour and materials that can 
be made available. In view of the general 
shortage of labour and materials, and the 
demands of other public services, local 
authorities should, in order to avoid waste 
of time and unnecessary expenditure, limit 
their first programmes to the preparation 
of schemes for those parts of their districts 
where (i) groups of some 20 or more houses, 
supplied or likely to be supplied with piped 
water, are sufficiently concentrated to en- 
able.sewers and sewage disposal to be pro- 
vided at reasonable cost; or (ii) sanitary 
conditions are such as to call for immediate 
attention; or (iii) new housing develop- 


‘ment during the next few years will bring 


areas within either of the foregoing cate- 
gories. 

The characteristics of the areas to be 
sewered are too varied to admit of any 

neral rule as to the cost of the schemes. 
t is, however, being found that the capital 
cost of straightforward schemes on these 
lines, at present-day prices, will not exceed 
£50 for each property likely to be connec- 
ted to the sewers ; more complicated schemes 
may cost as much as £100 per house on 
the same basis; in exceptional cases the 
cost may be as much as £120 for each. 
house. As a general rule, the Ministry 
will not, for the present, approve schemes 
for immediate execution if the cost exceeds 
these figures. If it seems probable, on the 
best estimates available, that the cost will 
be higher, the local authority should con- 
sider very carefully whether local condi- 
tions necessitate the early provision of 
sewerage facilities in the area concerned. 
If they are satisfied on this ro. the 
Ministry should be consulted, before any 
further steps are taken, as to whether or 
not the preparation of the scheme should 
proceed. 
In these circumstances, it may be neces- 
sary, in a number of cases, for local 
authorities to re-examine schemes already 
in course of preparation in order to decide 
whether,’ and if so, to what extent, they 
will meet those conditions. 


Premier to Open Public Works 
Exhibition. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. O. R. Attlee, 
is to open the llth Public Works, Roads 
and Transport Congress end Exhibition 
at Olympia, London, on July 21. The 
Minister of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 
as President of the Congress and 
Exhibition, will take the chair. 








LAW REPORTS 


SEQUEL TO PLYMOUTH REBUILDING 
SCHEME: 

SUCCESSFUL APPEAL BY MINISTER OF 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

Court OF APPEAL. 


Before the Masts or THE Rois and Lorps 
Justices SOMERVELL and WROTTESLEY. 
Robinson and Others v. Minister of 

Town and Country Planning. 

This case, which came before the Court 
on the Appeal of Mr. Silkin, the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Henn Collins 

uashing an order made by the Minister 
that the whole of the area known as the 

Crescent, Plymouth, part of which only 

had sustained war damage, should be 

subject to compulsory purchase, raised 
the question whether the Minister, under 

Section 1 (I) of the Town and Country 

Planning Act, 1944, before he could maké 

such an_ Order, had personally to be 

“ satisfied ’ that it was requisite to do so. 

The Master of the Rolls, in the course 
of pane judgment allowing the Appeal, 
said the area affected by the Order con- 
tained a terrace of 18 houses approached 
by a private road. Six of these houses had 
been a destroyed and one badly 
damaged by enemy action. The local 
authority had proposed that the whole of 
the area should laid out afresh and 
poy: tong | as a whole and had applied 
to the Minister for an Order declaring all 
the land to be land subject to compulsory 
eye The Minister in due course 

eld a public inquiry, and being then 
satisfied that it was requisite to do so, 
made the Order, the subject of the nopee. 

It was contended by the respondents 
(the owners of six standing houses and 
of the sites of three destroyed) that the 
Minister could not properly have made 
the Order because by Section 1 (I) of the 
Act of 1944 he could only make such an 
Order if he was “satisfied” that it was 
requisite to do so and that he could not 
be “‘ satisfied ” unless he had before him 
evidence which wag sufficient in law to 
entitle him to be so satisfied. That, said 
the Master of the Rolls, was a misconcep- 
tion as the wording of the Section indi- 
eated that it was a matter for the indi- 
vidual opinion of the Minister and no ob- 
jective test could be applied. The 
Minister was entitled to act on any in- 
formation which might come to him’in 
his administrative capacity and he could 
not be compelled to disclose the source 
of his information. If it had been shown 
that the Minister had acted beyond the 
scope of his statutory powers or had acted 
in bad faith, the position would have been 
different, but as it was the Appeal would 
be allowed, with costs. 

_ The Lords Justices delivered concurring 

judgment to the same effect. The re- 

spondents were granted leave to peed 
from the judgment to the House of Lords. 

The Attorney-General (Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, K.C.) and Mr. H. L. Parker 
appeared for the Minister; and Mr. Scott 

enderson, K.C., and Mr. J. T. Molony 
for the respondents. - 


RENT TRIBUNALS HAVE NO JURISDIC- 
' TION TO REDUCE STANDARD RENT 
Kino’s Bench DivistonaL Court. 


Before THs Lorp Carer Justice and 
Justices ATKINSON and OLIVER. 

Rex v. Paddington and St. Marylebone 
Rent Tribunal and Others—Ex Parte 
Bedrock Investments, Ltd. 

This case, which raised the question 
whether rent tribunals under the pro- 
visions of the Furnished Houses (Rent 
Control) Act, 1946, were given power to 
reduce the rent of premises (flats in the 
present case) which came within the 
urview of the Rent Restriction Acts, 
low the standard rent fixed under those 


cts, and came bdefore the court on 
applications by Bedrock Investments, 
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Ltd., of Old Burlington-street, London, 
W., to remove into the High Court by 
way of certiorari for the purpose of being 
ashed certain Orders of the 
ibunal for Paddington and St. Mary- 
lebone, whereby on reference to them 
by certain tenants of flats in Craven Hill 
Gardens, Paddington (of which the 
applicants were the landlords), they 
ced the rents of those flats. __ : 
The court made the Orders of certiorari 


as_ asked. ; ; Shan 

The Lord Chief Justice, in delivering 
judgment, said that all the flats in ques- 
tion came within the Rent Restriction 
Acts, and the contention put forward on 
behalf of the applicants was that the 
Tribunal had no power to reduce the 
rents below the standard rents fixed 
under those Acts. The question turned 
upon the construction. Section 7 of 
the Act of 1946. The contention was that 
where a dwelling-house was within the 
Rent Restriction Acts the Tribunal, 
while it had jurisdiction in certain cases, 
had no right to reduce the rent below 
the amount of the standard rent, at least 
where the rent reserved by the lease was 
the “standard rent.” It was fortuitous 
that the rents reserved which the 
Tribunal had reduced were, as the leases 
showed, the rents fixed for the: first 
lettings after conversion of the blocks 
into flats. 

That could make no difference. If 
the Tribunal had jurisdiction, it would 
act in the same way whether the standard 
rent had been fixed since the Act of 1946 
had come into force, or whether it had 
been previously fixed in respect of a 
letting made 50 years ago. 

It would be a curious result if a land- 
lord who had leased premises for a rent 
which was the standard rent under the 
Rent Restriction Acts were liable to have 
that rent reduced merely because he had 
agreed to give the tenant something 
extra in the way of services or furniture. 
Where the rent included a sum in 
respect of services or furniture the 
Tribunal might decide that the rent 
should in the circumstances be reduced. 
but not below the leval of the standard 


rent. 

If rent tribunals were to be held to 
have power to interfere with rent which 
had been determined by the courts, he 
(his lordship) would expect a clear pro- 
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vision to that effect in the Act of 1946. 
He was of opinion that the application 
succeeded and the Orders of certiorars 
were made. 

The other members of the court 
concurred. f 

It was stated that the applicants, the 
landlords, would not press for costs. 

ainst the tenants. 

r. Gilbert Paull, K.C., Mr. Percy 
Lamb and Mr. Denis Purcell appeared 
for the applicants, Mr. H. L. Parker for 
the Tribunal, and Mr. S. N. Bernstein 
for one of the tenants. 


LIMITED JURISDICTION OF RENT 
- TRIBUNALS 
HIGH COURT DEFINES THEIR POWERS 
Krino’s Bencu DivistonaL Court. 


Before the Lorp CuHrer JUSTICE saND 
Justices ATKINSON and OLIVER. 


Rex v. Rent Tribunal for Hampstead and 
St. Pancras—ex Parte Ascot Lodge, Ltd. 


This case raised the question as to the 
powers of rent tribunals appointed in 

ursuance of powers conferred by the 
Tenished Houses. fRent Control Act), 
1946, and came before the Court on the 
application of Ascot Lodge, Ltd., the 
owners of Ascot Lodge, Greville-place, 
London, N.W., for an order prohibiting 
the members of the rent tribunal for 
Hampstead and St. Pancras from enterin, 
into consideration of the lettings g 
to two tenants by the applicant company, 
the landlords. 

The applicants’ contention was that the 
tribunal had, in the circumstances, no 
jurisdiction entitling them to deal with 
the two tenancies in gee 

The facts sufficiently appear from the 
judgment of the Lord Chief Justice 
granting the application for the order of 
prohibition. e,said the court in this 
case was not concerned with the policy 
of the Act of 1946, and had only to con- 
sider and decide whether the cases before 
the court fell within the tribunal’s juris- 
diction. It was contended that they were 
not, use in case there was an un- 
furnished letting by which the landlords 
did not agree to provide furniture or ser- 
vices. ‘The leases made that quite clear. 
The rep were let at a stated rent 
and there was not a word about furniture 
or services. The leases were granted 
after the Act of 1946 had come into force. 
An Act like this one did not always. work 
out so favourably to tenants as was 
hoped, because many landlords nowadays 
would no longer agree to supply certaim 
amenities and services hitherto provided. 
It was agreed that in this case there was 
a collateral agreement, but he (his lord- 
ship) could find no evidence of it. 

e rent in the leases was that reserve? 
for the premises demised. If there were 
furniture on the premises when they 
were let, the Act would apply and the 
point had been advanced for the tenants 
that there was furniture. Having regard 
to what the landlords had deleted from 
the printed leases, before execution—viz., 
the provision that they should supply hot 
water—he (his lordship) did not think 
because the landlords had provided elec- 
tric panel fires that that constituted 
‘* furniture.” 

If leases provided that landlords shoul@ 
provide furniture or services then no 
doubt the tribunal would have jurisdic- 
tion to entertain a case referred to them. 
That, however, did not mean that they 
could reduce the rent of that merely be- 
cause a landlord was not providing what 
he had contracted to provide. Rent 
tribunals had no power to decide ques- 
tions of breach of contract or to award 
compensation or damages for a breach by 
way of ordering a reduction of rent. 
Where there was a provision in the lease 
for the supply of furniture and services 
by the landlotd the only way in whick 
the tribunal could deal with the case was: 
to see what the lease provided for, and 
whether the rent reserved for the use of 
the premises with that furniture an@ 
services was reasonable. If it were, them 
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the tribunal could do nothing. The fact 
that a landlord had not provided the 
furniture and services merely meant that 
he had committed a breach of covenant, 
the remedy for which was an action for 


damages in the High Court or County’ 


Court. In the present case the applica- 
tion for the order of prohibition would be 
granted. 
- The other members of the court con- 
curred. 

Mr. Gilbert Paull, K.C., Mr. P. Eamb 
and Mr. D. Purcell appeared for the 
- applicants; Mr. H.>L. Parker for the 
tribunal; and Mr. C. L. Hawser for the 
tenants. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and 
answers, but cannot accept responsibility 
for contributed replies, éspecially on legal 
matters. 

REBUILDING OF DAMAGED HOUSE: 
QUESTION OF POSSESSION 


Question. 

E. N. R. writes: I should be glad to 
have your advice on the following problem 
which has arisen in connection with the 
rebuilding of my house, as a war damage 
eost-of-works job. 

The house was one of a pair, both of 
which were demolished by a flying bomb. 
Soon after the occurrence, I purchased my 
neighbour’s interest, with the consent of 
the War Damage Commission, to facili- 
tate the incorporation of alterations which 
I wished to make in the accommodation. 
The alterations ultimately took the form of 
the addition of the first-floor rooms of one 
house to the other, leaving the ground floor 
of the former as a ground-floor flat. As 
the houses were of the type known as 
** semi-bungalow,’’ the plan was readily 
adapted to this alteration. 

Over the past 18 months there have been 
protracted ne,otiation: with the various 
authorities concerned, final plans having 
been recently approved by the Town Plan- 
ning and Highways Committees to incor- 
porate all their requirements, and to 


comply with the decision of the licensing: 


officer that the cost of the rebuilding 
should not exceed the amount agreed with 
the War Damage Commission for the cost 
of rebuilding to the original plan. 

I have now been informed that a licence 
for this authorised amount cannot be issued 
unless I os an undertaking to place the 
accommodation in the flat at the disposal 
of the rehousing officer. I cannot see what 
power the local authority has to withhold 
a licence on this ground. I should be glad 
to have your opinion on the best course to 
take. 

Answer. 

A legal correspondent writes: While 
there is no statutory obligation on a local 
authority to issue a licence at all, there 1s 
a statutory power in regard to the requisi- 
tion of unoccupied premises. Certain local 
authorities have, therefore, connected the 
two matters, and so are, as in this instance, 
making the placing of any surplus accom- 
modation at the disposal of the rehousing 
officer as a condition of the issue of a 
licence. Such procedure should be resisted 
in as far as it is possible by making a pro- 
test. : 
Should the rehousing officer regard the 
repaired property as the supply of two 
extra houses which can be used for occu- 
pation in two serious. cases of hardship, 
then presumably he will recommend the 
issue of the licence. As the rehousing com- 
mittee usually meets weekly, it would 
probably help if your correspondent got 
into contact with a member and had an 
informal chat with him on the matter. Of 
course, I am not suggesting undue influ- 
ence of any kind, nor any question of un- 
fairness. Your correspondent might be 
able to prove hardship. 
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"WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 


TRAVELLING TIME IN THE 
LONDON AREA 

THe War Damage Commission author- 
ised the publication of a notice dated 
October 5, 1942, and an amending notice 
dated August 14, 1944, respecting travel- 
ling time payments for building opera- 
tives in the London Area. <A Revised 
Travelling Rule dated January, 1947, has 
been issued by the London Regional Joint 
Committee, and approved by the N.J.C. 
for application within the London Region. 

The notices of October, 1942, and 
August, 1944, are now cancelled and the 
Commission is prepared (subject to what 
is said in the following paragraphs) to 
accept as part of the proper cost travel- 
ling expenses and travelling time in 
accordance with the revised rule. 

The War Damage Commission takes the 
view that it is not reasonable that the 
proper cost of making good war damage 
should be increased because a claimant 
wishes to call in a builder from a distance 
to do the work. Accordingly charges for 
travelling time and expenses of the work- 
men eo are normally disallowed 
unless the importation of labour from a 
distance was justified because labour was 
not available locally and the work was 
urgent. Building labour (other than the 
contractors’ regular employees) will 
normally be expected to be engaged 
locally at the local labour office or on the 
site, and the Commission must reserve the 
right to question the total payments made 
under the working rule if it would appear 
that, in fact, suitable Jabour was avail- 
able nearer to the job. 

The Commission cannot undertake to 
approve in advance what is the proper 
cost, but it is prepared, if tequested, to 
give advice whether or not it is con- 
sidered that the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case would warrant admission of 
a charge for abnormal travelling time and 
expenses. In no circumstances will the 
Commission pay for lodging expenses. 

‘** London area” means the area within 
which the London Working Rule Agree- 
ment applies. 
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POLLUTION OF RIVERS 
RESULTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Tue health of the people of this country, 
the purity of their drinking water, and the 
effective disposal of sewage and trade 
waste waters are among many subjects 
dealt with in the ‘‘ Report of the Water 
Pollution Research Board of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 


for the period’ 1939 to 1945,”’ published by 
H.M.8.0., Kingsway, London, W,C.2, 
price 1s. 3d. 


The report stresses the importance of 
consultation of the Water Pollution Re- 
search Laboratory by industrial firms 
before a new factory is built or a new pro- 
cess is undertaken at an existing factory. 
The work of this laboratory, under Dr. 
B. A. Southgate, is concerned with any 
matters affecting the purity of surface and 
underground water, and includes research 
on. the treatment of water, on the treaf- 
ment of sewage and industrial wastes 
which may cause pollution, and on the 
effects of polluting substances when dis- 
charged into rivers, streams or lakes. The 
report includes descriptions of work on the 
treatment of waste waters from a large 
number of industrial processes. 


Experience gained during the war has 
served to emphasise the importance of 
giving due consideration to the problem of 
disposal of wastes before a site is selected 
and before the design of the factory is 
planned. Unless tliis.is done, the factory, 
when in operation, may well find itself 
faced with very difficult —— For 
example, many types of waste water, 
possibly after some treatment at a factory, 
can be dispoSed of without much difficulty 
in admixture with the sewage of a town, 
but it might be both difficult and expen- 
sive to treat some of these waste waters 
to give an effluent suitable for discharge 
to a comparatively small river whicb 
xarther downstream is used as a source of 
water supply or which is a valuable fishing 
stream. The report states that it is satis- 
factory to note that there appears to be 
increasing recognition of this general 


_ point, and during the past few years many 


industrial firms have consulted the labora- 
tory before deciding on sites for new 
factories. 


Other Investigations. 

Generally, only investigations of imme- 
diate importance could be undertaken 
during the war, but research was carried 
on continuously on the improvement of 
methods of treatment of sewage. The 
work was mainly on the development of 
methods which would redace the amount 
of materials; and labour, required for the 
construction of new sewage disposal plant 
or extension of existing plant. Expendi- 
ture 6n sewage disposal is largely unpro- 
ductive, so that any method which reduces 
costs is welcémed by local authorities. A 
most promising method developed by the 
Water Pollution Research Laboratory is 
that known as “‘ alternating double filtra- 
tion,’ which in a large experimental plant 
at Birmingham has been used to treat 
sewage at three times the rate possible 


with the older method ‘of single- filtration. 


The effluents from the two processes are 
substantially of the same quality. The 
results of this development are that a con- 
siderably smaller plant, occupying ess 
land, is required for the amount of sewage 
formerly dealt with. 


A more sensational, but nevertheless im- 
portant, aspect of the work of the Board 
was the development of a chemical method 
of treating sea-water to make it drinkable 
for crews of aircraft forced down at sea 
and adrift in rubber dinghies. 








NEWS ITEMS 


The London Society. 

The London Society has changed its 
address. The new headquarters are 82, 
Pall-mall, London, 8.W.l. Telephone: 
Abbey 7611, extension 121. 


age Technicians: Conditions 
of Service. 

_The Association of Building Techni- 
cians, 55, Ashley-place, 8.W.1, have issued 
a pamphlet on salary scales and condi- 
tions of service for building technicians. 


Industrial Design. 

A lg of the Conference held last 
September on Industrial ve is now 
~ lished by the Council of Industrial 

sign from Tilbury House, Petty 
France, S.W.1. 


British Cast Concrete Federation. 


The annual meeting of the British Cast 
Concrete Federation was held -. on 
7 3X at the Waldorf Hotel, London. 
The chairman, Mr. N. F. Spence, 
presided. During the meeting it was 
reported that to effect economy in 
moulds and facilitate production, the 
Council had authorised the preparation 
of standard designs for the new 
permanent buildings under the educa- 
tional building programme. 


Austrian ‘“‘ Prefabs.”’ 


_ Prefabricated wooden houses, contain- 
ing four large rooms, kitchen, bathroom 
and attic as well as a spacious balcony, 
are being produced in the British zone of 
Austria at a cost equivalent to just under 
£400. Numbers of them are going to 
Switzerland under barter arrangement, 
and from Switzerland are being sent to 
other countries. The firm of Bachlor is 
producing the houses at a modern plant 
at Schladming, Styria, with timber 
brought from the Inn valley and Salz- 
burg. Each house consists of 900 pieces 
for easy assembly, and packed into a 
small space for transport. At the moment 
one house a day is being turned dut, but 
the rate af production is expected to in- 
crease with better weather. 


Testing Houses for Electrical Appliances. 


The Council of the British Electrical 
Development Association have decided to 
establish a testing house for electrical 
appliances. After negotiations with Gov- 
ernment Departments and the British 
Standards Institution it has been agreed 
that the testing house should be managed 
by a committee appointed by the British 
Electrical Development Association and 
the British Standards Institution. The 
testing house will have two main aims— 
to test and adjudicate on liances 
which were the subject of complaint, and 
take up satisfactory designs with the 
makers; and to prepare additional and 
more satisfactory specifications for dom- 
estic electrical appliances. It is estimated 
that the ultimate expenditure involved 
will be in the neighbourhood of ‘€20,000 
a year. 


Local Government Boundary Decision. 


The first annual report of the Local 
Government Boundary Commission, that 
for 1946, was presented to Parliament on 
Tuesday, April 22, by the Minister of 
Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. It opens 
with a reminder that the Commission’s 
duty is to make, so far as is practicable, 
all local government authorities, both 
individually and (collectively. effective 
and convenient units, and the remark 
that to review the status of boundaries 
of 1,500 local government areas in Eng- 
land and ales (61 administrative 
counties, 83 county boronghs, and 1,356 
non-county boroughs, urban districts and 
rural districts) is a large task. The 
Commission hopes to give preliminary 
decisions in all cases of real ager | be- 
fore the end of May. Copies of the 
Report are available H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 4d. Post free 5d. 
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House Production “ Lamentably Slow.” 


Mr. Andrew Stewart, pending, at the 
annual conference of the uilding 
Societies’ Association at, Scarborough on 
Wednesday, May 7, referred to the 
lamentably slow rate at which the produc- 
tion of new houses proceeded and said: 
“When one contemplates that in London 
alone there must be the best part of a 
million people who have no separate 
dwelling of their own; when one remem- 
bers the leeway of the ordinary annual 
requirements for new houses represented 
by the lost years of war, the demands for 
replacement of unsuitable dwellings, the 
accelerated deterioration of houses due 
to the lack of repairs, the need for better 
housing for the agricultural population, 
and one sets ageinst the aggregate of these 
needs the probable output of new houses 
at the present rate of progress, one cannot 
help but experience not only a sense of 
futility and sore disappointment but of 
real anxiety.” 


TRADE NEWS 


New Secretary. 

Mr. N. W. Jenson, F.C.I.S., has been 
appointed Secretary -of the Sand Lime 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association in suc- 
cession to Mr. T. E. Chester Barratt, M.A., 
LLB. All matters concerning the Asso- 
ciation should be addressed to Mr. Jenson 
at his office, 55, Romney-street, S.W.1. 


Steel Scaffolding at the B.I.F. 

We are informed that the Steel Scaf- 
folding Co., Ltd., of 82, Victoria-street, 
§.W.1, were entrusted with the whole of 
the tubular steel scaffolding required for 
the exhibition stands in the main hall 
and anmexe, also the National and 
Empire Halls, at Olympia for the British 
Industries Fair. 


A Recent Directory. 

The Aluminium Development Associa- 
tion, 33, Grosvenor-street, W.1, have re- 
centl; issued a new publication giving a 
complete list to date of the member com 
panies of the Association, with the 
addresses of their main, branch and sales 
offices, and particulars of associated com- 

anies. The brochure contains informa- 
tion concerning the main activities of the 
companies, and an index of products is 
also provided. . 
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HOUSES INTO FLATS 


Tuis attractively produced book,* edited 
a Mr. F. R. Yerbury for Ascot Gas 

jater Heaters, Ltd., is an important con- 
tribution. to the solution of a i 
modern problem. The restrictions on new 
building have for the time being concen- 
trated attention on conversion as opposed 
to demolition and reconstruction ; but there 
are-also long-term arguments in favour of 
adaptation as against wholesale rebuild- 
ing. Social conditions change more 
rapidly than house property wears out. 
Our cities and towns contain a large 
number of soundly built properties, often 
of considerable architectural merit, which 
by present standards of planning and 
equipment are almost impossible to 
live in. The occurrence of war damage fre- 
quently provides the opportunity for con- 
version; and if this is judiciously done, it 
is often both possible and economical to 
bring them into line with practical re- 
quirements of the day without nie 
the advantages of spacious rooms an 
dignified elevations. 

Conversion presents many difficult tech- 
nical problems, notably sound insulation, 
heating and hot-water installation and 
plumbing; nor must the economic problem 
of making conversion pay be overlooked. 
At the beginning of the book questions of 
this kind are discussed succinctly and help- 
fully in an admirable series of expert 
articles. The contribution which gas ser- 
vices, and especially the instantaneous 
water-heater, can make to the economical 
solution of heating and plumbing problems 
in multiple dwellings is well brought out, 
but never overstressed. 

There follows a sequence of examples of 
actual or projected conversions, illustrated 
by plans ‘‘ before ’’ and ‘‘ after,’ well 
selected to show a wide range of types of 
houses and methods of conversion. It was 
once a commonplace that no problem in 
planning was more personal in character 
or less susceptible of standardised solution 
than the design of domestic buildings. 
Recently the development of municipal 
housing, the advent of the large block of 
flats, and the departmental imposition of 
maximum as well as minimum standards, 
have all favoured the resort to ‘“‘ type- 
plans.’’ Type-plans, however, cannot be 
applied to existing properties, and the 
schemes illustrated, though of varying 
merit, all show a welcome return to indi- 
vidual treatment. 

Miss Murray Grey contributes a sugges- 
tive and ingenious article on the use of 
the attic, and there is a brief discussion 
of colour in the kitchen by Grace Lovat 
Fraser. The latter makes some important 
points, but her pictures raise the doubt 
whether a small-scale illustration can ever 
be of much-value as.a guide to an actual 
colour scheme. The book concludes with 
useful technical data of the various Ascot 
models. 

This book contains much compact tech- 
nical information, and it is brimful of 
sense and good psychology. One quotation 
may be permitted, from Leslie Hardern : 
‘* When one turns a hot tap from a cen- 
tral boiler one thinks only of the hot water 
that gushes out. . . . If an automatic gas 
water-heater is installed one gets .. - 
at the same time a picture of gas burning 
in the appliance... . and there is a subtle 
—almost sub-conscious—urge not to waste 
fuel.”’ 

The printing is generally up to the high 
standard expected of the Baynard Press, 
but plans printed in white line on a yellow 
ground so dazzle the eye that they become 
almost illegible. © A. L.-S. 


* HOUSES INTO FLATS: KEY TO CONVERSION. 
(Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd. £1 15s.) 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect 100 
houses, for which the architect is Samuel Mac- 
bert-st., Motherwell. 
Glasgow.—At Stanley-st., school buildings to 
be erected, for ea ae the architect ‘is John 
MacNab, 129, Bath-st. Glasgow.—Extensions 
roposed at John Horn, Ltd.,. printing and pub- 
amy 8 factory, for which the architect is Mr. 
Boyd, 248, West George-st., Glasgow. 
Glasgow.—Additions and alterations, for John 
Broadfoot & ae. Ltd., for which the architects 
are P. & R. Fleming & Oo., Keith-st., Glasgow. 
—Alterations and « dditions. for Fai Dyes, 
Ltd., for which the architect is Alexander 
Hyslop, 124, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow. 
pe ay Pel go shop and despatch works, 
for Clyde Steel ron Works, for — the 
architects are Wylie, Shanks & Wylie, 204 . West 
Regent-st., Glaanow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for suetestions ; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


MAY 31. 

*Beckenham T.C.—Alterations and conversion 
into 2 flats and decorations and repairs at 4 
Bromley-rd.; also erection of substation. B.E. 
and 8S. Dep. Py 

Builth R.D.C.—5 pairs of houses at 
oom GH beng site, Oaklands. T. Edmund 
Rees, F.I Merthyr Tydfil. 

Seen er G.—School canteen at South- st., St. 
Austell. §. Pool, County A., County Hall, Truro. 
Dep. £1 1s. 

ilkeston T.C.—29 houses at Cotmanhay estate. 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 2, 
Sorertante T.C.—40 houses at Pilton estate. 
. G. Douch, B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Frinton and Walton U.D.C.—28 houses at 
various sites. H. D. Harrison, M.Inst.M.E., 


Rayleigh U.D.C.—16_h t 
Warwick-rds. site. G. Bhenaton Ope We. 
xu, age gy Er London W.01 Deo: 


ddieworth U.D. aes houses at Carrcote, 
Delph, nr. Oldham. S. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by 


@ 23. 
"Saffron Walden R.D.C.—8 houses at 2 sites. 


C. Dep. 3s. 

Tickhil U. D.c.—10 houses_and sewer exten- 
sions. J. Haslam and Sons, Byton-chbes.. New- 
castle-ave., Worksop. Dep. £3 


JUNE 3. 
Mablethorpe and Sutton U.D.C.—Erection of 
on ge at Gentral Promenade. S. 
Pp. 


JUNE 4. 

Belfast T.C.—69 houses at pierele estate. 
Ed. Architect, Room 15, Floor E, College of 
Technology, Belfast. Dep. £2 ota 

Bideford T.C.—16 houses and 4 ghops at 
Barton estate, a the-Water. B.S. Dep. £3 3s. 

St. Neots R.D.C.—4 nemoes at Stow Longa 
on 6 ae at Yelling. 

a 

Sugitedendiven R.D.C.—9 houses at Park 
Piece, Kineton J: EF. Bagnall and a York 
gone. Gt. Charles-st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. 


i: 8 
JUNE 5, 

» ae R.D.C.—4 pairs of cottages at 2 sites. 
4 ae rg Westminster Bank-chbrs.,. Andover. 

ep. 

Coine Valley Sewerage Board.—10 pairs of 

“ Trusteel ’ houses at ee Cross, Rickmans- 
worth. W. F. ae = » Maple Lodge, Rick- 
mansworth. og ee 2s.” 

Freebridge R.D.C. a pairs of houses and 3 
pairs of bungalows at_Castleacre; 4 pairs of 
soutes at Westacre. Harold Marsh, 14, King- 

King’s Lynn. Dep. £2 2s. 

ag a FP U.D.C.—16 houses with roads and 
sewers at_ Hillwood. Pictor, Snailum and 
Eeggins (F. and A.), Abbey-chbrs., Bath. Dep. 


, Council Offices, 


JUNE 6, 
Hemsworth R.D.C.—12 houses at 
ton. S. Price, | and S. Dep. £2 = yuae 
Manchester Waterworks Comenittee.—-(1) Pair 
of cottages at Stanahe (2) 2 pairs of cottages at 
Fisher-pl.; (3) 3 pairs of cottages at High 
Bridge-end. City A. Dep. £1 1s. each contract. 


—- oun 7. 
—Repairs and redec i 
and S. Dep. £2 “jee 


t*Southga 
at Town fall B.E. 
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JUNE 9. 
t te T.C. iS: 3. of car park at 
rear of Green-lanes, Palmers Green. B.E. and 


: “sureviord ra 1.0 T sii Baths at 
—_ emporary, pper re . a 

Old Trafford. ~ H. P = 
T. R.D.c--15° i . Airey yo 
= ees, drains and fences and paths, 
Moor-la. estate, Sherburn-in-Elmet. 
inihony Steel and Owen, ee amg 

Bowlalley-la , pan pet og Dep. £2 2s 

Wembley T.G.—Rebuilding 3 houses _S Dors- 

close, Kingsbury. a mre Dep. 


E 10. 

t*Bucks c.0.—(s) asian of Hall of Resi- 
dence and alterations to existing building at 
Missenden Abbey Adult Education College; (b) 
erection of Oak Green Primary School, Ayles- 
bury; (c) one pair of police ee at les- 
bury. F. A. C. Maunder (F.), A.M.T. ne 
County A., County Offices, — ury. = 
£2 2s. for (c), wy (a) and (b) £5 5s. 
Tenders by July 4 

*M R.D.C.—10 


and Ram sbury 
houses at Great Bedwyn. Bothams and Brown, 
32, Clipper-la., Salisbury. Dep. 
JUNE 11. 
neem Kesteven R.D.C.—20 houses at Station- 
rd., Branston. J. Chadwick, 8., Council Offices, 
a, ‘Clasketgate, Lincoln. Dep. £2 2s. 
T.C.—Additional lavatory accom- 
umaieas at Town Hall. 4 Dep. £2 2s. 


JUN 

+*Camberwell Bc.) “ies 2-storey houses 
and flats at Denmark-hill; (2) 4 blocks of flats 
and 36 dwellings at Denmark-hill; (3) 12 dwell- 
ings at Rainbow-st. and Bonsor-st.; (4) 6 
dwellings at Adys-rd.; (5) 16 dwellings at 
Manaton-rd. and hilip-rd. ; (6) 56 dwellings at 
Lytcott-gr., Pla field-cres., Lytcott-gdns. and 
Melbourne-gr. C. Dep. £2 2s. each echeme. 

JUNE 13, 

*Droitwich T.C.—24 Airey houses at Stalls 
Farm estate. or and 8. Dep. 2s. 

Hemsworth R.D.C.—38 houses at South 
Kirkby. 8. Price, E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

JUNE 16. 

Aireborough U.D.C.—Work in all trades for 
98 houses at Yeadon Hawesite. 8S. and E. Dep. 
£10 10s. for all trades or £2 2s. each trade. 

*Huntingdon C.C.—Kitchen and so a 7 
at Somersham County Primary Schools. T. 
Longstaff, oon 8. 

St. Alba T.C.—16 bungalows for aged 
people and £3 A wn at Cottonmill-la. in 4 sec- 
tions. City E. and §., “‘ The Coonan,” 16, St. 
Peter’s-st. Dep. £1 1s. each section. 

*Stourbridge T.C.—28 Duplex houses, 50 3-bed- 
room houses and 20 bungalows at Norton estate. 
G. N. apeen. A.M.L.C.E., F.S.1., B.E. and S. 
Dep. £3 3 

“Sunderland E.C.—Site clearance and levelling 
works at proposed Primary Junior School 
Springwell estate. Ed. Architect, Mowbray- 
villas, Ryhope-rd. Dep. £1 1s. , 


OhLUE 


is ouR bread 
and butter 


whichisnoreflectionon Mr.Strachey, 
but merely a way of saying that we 
are in the market to sell as much 
Croid as we can. Unfortunately, that 
is not as much as either you or we 
would like. 

‘But if we can’t let you have all the 
Croid you want, we have at least 
one thing in good supply—advice. 
We can tell you which of our 60-odd 
grades is best suited for your partic- 
ular purpose, and how to make the 
most economical useof the quantities 
available. 


roi 











Please ask our 
representative's 
advice ; or write 
to our Service 
Dept :— 


CROID LTD., 96 BRIDGE RD. EAST> 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
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*Sunderiand E.C.—Site peapesetion works at 
Primary Junior and Infants’ School, —— 
close estate. Ed. Architect. Dep. £1 


JUNE 18. 


“Caterham and Wari U.D. @.—Rebuild 

ing No. 74, Harrow- re and S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Kidsgrove U.D.C.—16 “Dupled = at 
Woodshutts estate. E. and 8. « 26 Se: 

JUNE 

Eccles T.C.—(a) 46 oie and 10 bungalows 

at Alder Park; (b) 16 houses at we 3 (c) 2 

—— at Peel Green-rd. B.B. dS. Dep. 


JUNE 23. 
*Rochdale C.B.—(a) 156 houses, and (b) 6 
blocks of three-storey flats (72 dwellings). S. H- 
en M.Inst.C.E., B.S. and Architect. Dep. 


2 2s. 

*Willesden T.C.—96 Pew y at Canterbury-terr., 
South ion B.E. and 8. 

*Willesden T.C.— Block of 30 flats at Chiches- 
ter-rd., South Kilburn. B.E. and 8. - 


JUNE 24, 
Shoreditch B.C.—80 flats = 4 blocks at Felton- 
st. area. Boro’ A. rears sl 


Ju 
*Oildham C.B.—44 “ Airey.” rural- ee be benees 
at — estate. A. Hobson, B.E. 

Dep. £2 2s 


JULY 9. 
Droxford R.D.C.—4 houses at Swanmore. A. L. 
Bishop, C., Council Offices, The Po ge Bishop’s 
Waltham, Southampton. naa 


NO DA 
t*Eastry R.D.C.—114 rick: built houses and 50 
Airey houses at various — H. M. Barker 
(L.), 16, King-st., Deal, Ken 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JUNE 2. 
Acton T.C.—Demolition of trench shelters and 


emergency water gr B. 
Omg C.—Removal of defence 
works. C. Dep. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


JUNE 2 
oo T.C.—External painting of 162 houses. 


‘Liverpool! .C.—External painting of 6 

primary schools. City E. and S. 
JUNE - 

Birkenhead T.C.—External painting of 222 
houses. Housing Manager, 12, Hamilton-sq. 
NO DATE. 

“Spalding Johnson Hospital.—External and 
internal renovations and redecorations. R. 
Chamberlain, Secretary, Johnson Hospital, 

Spalding. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JUNE 2, 

Acton T.C.—Resurfacing roads. B.B. 

Barton-upon-Humber U.D.C.—Surface dressing 
f roads. 8. 

. Darlaston henge og and sewers at 
Rough Hay site - an 

‘Doncast 4 C.B.—Roads and ey us at site 
No. 6a, Glebe estate. Estates 15, South 
Parade. Dep. £2 2s. 

Ploughiey R.D.C.—Provision and laying of 
approx. 1,445 yds. of 3-in. water mains and 
fittings. z. F. t. nae. —s ees 8... 
Waverle ouse, Bicester Pp. 

Strettord T. C.—Keconstructien of =~ a B.5. 
Dep. £2 2s 


JUNE 3. 
Bletchley U.D.C.—Laying concrete road at 
Park-st. and off Buckingham-rd. E. and 8S. 
U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 


Letch 
Grange estate. B. _ 3 P ea £2 2s. 


Abergavenny r.0-tite coesiaiaitein works at 
Liwynu Farm site.. B.E = £3 3s. 


J E 6 

Halstead R.D.C.—Site works at Earls Colne. 

Douglas G. —- 57, High-st., Braintree. 
x. De 

~eaabee and Whitchurch R.D.C. —Construe- 
tion of 500 yds. of 9 in. stoneware sewer, etc.. 
at Kingsclere. Lemon and Blizard, Lansdowne 
ag Castle-la., Southampton. Dep. £3 3s. 

+Southgate B.C.—Land raiteae at Oakwood 
— .E. and 7 Dep. £1 

olverhampton Po By “and sewers at 

Willenhall rd. (North site. B.B. Dep. £2 2s. 


NE 7 
r- ihe ng-w “Colton-st. 8. 
otag 54 u.D ¥ ‘a honds and sewers, ay 


at Whitechapel- td., Cleckheaton. £E, an 
See i JUNE 9. 

Hendon T.C.—Surface water sewer at Hillview- 
gdns. and King’s-close. B.. and 8. Dep. 


Rawtenstall T.C. —— and sewers at Stag- 
hal estate. B.E. and 8. 





$14 


JUNE 10. y 

Berwick-upon-Tweed 1.C.—Tarspraying of 
roads. B.S. 

*Huntingdon R.D.C.—Koads and sewers at 
Brampton. Parkinson and Doe (L. and A.), 
Montagu House, Huntingdon. Dep. 2s. 

N C.B.—Construction of approximately 
2,700 ft. of from 12 in, to 18 in. dia. main sewer. 
B.E. Dep. £5 5s. ‘ 

Reading C.B.—Site preparation of Emmer 
Green site. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Walsingham R.D.C.—Construction of small 
estate roads at 6 sites. Housing Officer, 10, The 
Square, Fakenham. Dep. £1 1s. 

a oad i d t Dow 

Braintree R.D.C.—Roads and sewers a v- 
lands, Black Notley. L. A. B. White, E. and 8. 
Jep. £3 3s. 

: ‘Watford R.D.C:—Roads, etc., at Hazelwood- 
ia., Hunten Bridge. Dawe and Carter, 83, High- 
st., Watford. Dep. £1 1s. 

NE 12. 

*alton R.D.C.—Extension of sewers at Bentley. 

. E. Bennett, 8. : 
ge and Penderyn R.D.C.--Sewage disposal 
works at Vaynor housing scheme, Cefn Coed. 
% Dep. £5 

JUNE 13. 
Bingley U.D.C.—Making-up Grange Park-dr. 
8. and Architect. Dep. £2 2s. 
ord R.D.C.—Laying of water supply at 
Ciehonger and Eaton Bishop. A. H. 8. Waters, 
M.LC.E., 25, Temple-row, Birmingham, 2. Dep. 
£3 3s. 
JUNE 14. 

Halifax C.8.—Roads and sewers at Myrtle- 
a em pa" oa ng and sewers_ at 

Wednesbury .C.—Roads 0 8 
Dingley-rd. site. A. Booth (F.), B.S. Dep. 
£3 3s. 


JUNE 16. 

Gloucester 7.C.—Construction of about 1,900 
yards of glazed stoneware pipe sewers from 
21 in. dia. to 9 in. dia., etc. City S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*§t. Neots U.D.C.—Roads and footpaths at 
Huntingdon-rd. C. W. Glover, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Staffs. Potteries Water Board.—Laying 27-in. 
dia. steel main from Audley to Bignall Hill 
Service Reservoir. Contract D. G. H. Hill and 
Sons (Manchester), Civil Engineers, 51, Mosley- 
st.. Manchester, 2. Dep. £5 5s. ; ‘ 

Staffs. Potteries Water Board.—Laying 27-in. 
and 24-in. dia. steel main. Contract E. G. H. 
Hill and Sons (Manchester), 51, Mosley-st., 
Manchester, 2. Dep. £5 5s. . ; 

Staffs. Potteries Water Board.—Laying 27-in. 
dia. steel trunk main from Gorsty Hill to 
Audley. Centract C. G. H. Hill and Sons (Man- 
chester), 51, Mosley-st., Manchester, 2. Dep. 

5 5s. 


c oa District Water Com- 
Belfast ity an 
missioners.—Construction ef tunnel and intake 
works. D. McGarrigle, Secretary, Water Office, 
Belfast. Dep. £10. 
NO DATE. 

Guildford T.C.—Roads and sewers at Bellfields 

estate. Contract No. 2. B.E. and S. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues, 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Euston.—Rairway Orrices.—London, ' Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company propose to erect 
additional office accommodation in Euston-st. 
and Melton-mews. 4 4 

Islington.—Fiats.—The B.C. have appointed 
Mr. Harry Monson as architect and Mr. Oswald 
E. Parratt. as quantity surveyor for a scheme 
to erect 24 flats on the Queen Margaret’s-grove 
site. 

Kensington.—Hovusinc.—R.B.C. propose to pur- 
chase the site consisting of 171, 17la, 173, 175, 
177, 179 and 181, Walmer-rd. and 155-177 (odd), 
Clarendon-rd., for housing purposes. The site 
adjoins Nottingwood House. 

Paddington.—F.ats.—B.C. propose to ereet 
three-storey block of 12 flats on the site of 
268-278 (even),. Kilburn-la. 

Paddington.—F.ats.—92 flats are to be erected 
on the Peach-st. site by the B.C. The architects 
are Messrs. Ramsey and Murray. : 

addington.—Hovsinc.—The B.C. propose using 
the Lichester-gdns. area for housing purposes. 

St. Pancras.—Housinc.—Messrs. Waggett and 
Bradford have been appointed by the B.C. as 
quantity surveyors for the Clarence-way (No. 1) 
Housing Scheme. 

t. Paneras.—Hovsinc.—Mr. A. J. Thomas, 
F.R.I.B.A., Sla, Sloane-st., §.W.1, has been 
appointed by the B.C. as architect for the 
Brecknock-rd. (Nos. 1 and 2) Housing Schemes. 

Shorediteh.—F.ats.—L.C.C. have approved the 
development by the B.C. of the Whiston-rd. 
area by the erection of two blocks of flats. 

Somers Town.—Hovusine.—The St. Pancras 
Housing Society, Ltd., are contemplating under- 
tak ousing work in the area and are taking 
part discussions with the tewn planning 
consultant and the B.E. and 8. 


THE BUILDER 


(PROVINCIAL) ¢ 
Ashton-under-Lyne. —T.C. approved :—Addi- 
tions at Wellington Mills, Whitelands-rd., for 
Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., 89, Oxford- 
st., Manchester, 1.; alterations at King William 
IV hotel, Stamford-st., for Joshua Tetley & Sons- 
Ltd., Hunslet-rd., Leeds, 10; extensions at 
Williamson-st., for W. H. Morris’ & Co.. 

Bangor (North Wales).—Caernarvonshire C.C. 
propose extensions for nurses’ accommodation 
and annexe at County Hospital. Plans by W. LI. 
Jones (L.), County A., County Office, Caernar- 
von. (Estimated cost ,000. 

Batley.—E.C. propose extensions at Grammar 
school at £26,878: ‘ 

Beaumaris.—E.C. propose County primary 
Junior and Infants’ school. : 

Bexley.—T.C. propose War Memorial Sports 
Stadium at Park View-rd., Welling. 

Bolton.—T.C. approved:—Day_ nursery’ at 
Springfield-la., Eagley Mills, for United Thread 
Mills, Ltd.—Council of Christian Congregations 
propose St. Peter’s Mission Church at Johnson 
Fold estate.—R.C. authorities propose Church 
and Sundays schools at Johnson Fold estate. 

Bradford.—City Council propose a further 600 
poe at Buttershaw housing estate by direct 
abour. r 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved:—Extensions at 
biscuit works, Brookfoot, for Meredith & Drew, 
Ltd.; extensions to works, River-st., for John 
Drury & Co. * 

Burton Latimer.—U.D.C. appointed R. J. 
Williams & Partners (A.), architects. Parkstile- 
chbrs., Market-st., Kettering, to prepare layout 
and house plans for development of Cranford- 
rd. estate for housing site. 

Burton-on-Trent.—T.C. propose alterations and 
extensions at Belvedere House Hospital at 


Bury.—E.C. propose County Secondary Modern 
school at Elton. ‘& 

Chester.—Ches. C.C. propose additional storey 
and new Council Chamber in the conversion of 
buildings into county offices. : Parkes 
(F.), County Architect, The Castle. 

Grook.—T. A. Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st.. 
South Shields, preparing layout plans for 500 
houses for U.D.C. 

Crosby.—Lancashire E.C. propose central 
kitchen (1,000 meals), dining-room for 500 and 
garage and workshop’ at St. Edmund’s R.C. 
schools. 

_Dartford.—R.D.C. approved scheme for erec- 
tion of laboratories at Stone Castle, Greenhithe, 
for A.P.C.M., Ltd. 
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Darwen.—T.C. propose 56 houses on site off 
Avondale-rd. : 

Durham.—Extensions 
County Hospital. Plans 
Mcintyre, The College, Durham City. 

Felling (Co. Durham).—Layout plans approved 
for 222 houses, 7 shops and 12 garages at 
en Plans by W. Lamb, architect to 


proposed at Durham 


Gateshead.—T.C. to erect 187 houses at Lynd- 
hurst estate. Plans by B.S. : 

He .—T.C. approved school kitchen at 
Sarney-s. for Bamford-rd. school, for Lance 


Holyhead.—Lloyd & T. H. Lloyd-Jones, Lloyds 
Bank-bldgs., Eastgate-st., Caernarvon, are 
architects for extensive alterations, etc., at Cliff 
Hotel, Trearddur Bay. 

ent.—C.C. to convert Medway Children’s 
Home, Maidstone, into home for aged at 


300. 
ene UBL, propose 60 houses at Corn 
ir site. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved :—Business pre- 
mises, Blossom-st., Ancoats, for Bates & Rat- 
cliffe, 19, Brazennose-st., upholstery and furni- 
ture factory, Moss-la. West, Moss Side, for 
L. W. Thompson; extension, adaptation, etc.. 
at Central Evening School of Domestic Economy, 
at £16,542, for E.C.—Propose branch library at 
—_— of Kingsway and Green End-rd., 

urnage; self-contained canteens for St. Mary’s- 
rd., Newton Heath, and St. Agnes’, Longsight, 
schools. Girls’ secondary school at Moss House 
Farm, Moston. : 

Mansfield.—T.C. propose development of 54 
acres of land at Ladybrook estate for houses.— 

_C. approved additions to works, Rosemary- 
st., for Hardwood Cash & Co., Ltd.; offices, 
Stacey-rd., for J. Ball, Ltd. 

Matlock.—Derbys. E.C. propose extensions at 
Training Sonepe at £28,867. 

Middleton.—T.C. .approved extensions at 
ouane Ring Mill, for Cromer Ring Mill (1919), 


Newcastle (Staffs).—British Glues and Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., Waterloo Works, Knutton, propose 
factory.—T.OC. approved:—Alteratiuns to fac- 
tory, Hanover-st., for Hanover Tile Co., Ltd. 

Oldham.—T.C. approved :—Garage, __ filling 
station and flats, Manchester-rd., Hollinwood, 
for Ralph Renton, Ltd.; additions and altera- 
tions at Wellington Inn, Fielding-st., for Gart- 
side’s Brookside Brewery, Ltd., Ashton-under- 


yne. 

Otley.—Joint Burial Board propose crema- 
torium. 

Oxford.—Plans approved by City Council:— 
Extension to Poe ogy laboratory at  Parks-rd. 
Lanchester & Lodge, architects, 10, Woburn-pl., 
be 6 ged = _— ~ Walton-st., 

f ark, architect, ingdon-rd.,. Dor 
chester, Oxford. . 

Oxford.—City Council approved revised layout. 
for further 150 B.1.S.F. houses at Barton No. 4 
estate, subject to M.H. approval. 

Poulton-le-Fyide.—Lancs E.C. propose school 
clinic and child welfare centre at Hardthorn-rd. 

Rich ent.—Extensions to be carried 
out to offices of National Coal Board at £24,000. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved works canteen at 
Norwich-st. Mills, for John Pilling, Ltd. 

Re .—E.C. propose additions at College 
of Technology and Art, Howard-st.—Approved :— 
Additions to works, Wortley-rd., for K. Jenkins 

Co., Ltd.; garage, Scrooby-st., for W. Smart 

Co., Ltd.; fruit warehouse, Ward’s-pl., Clifton- 
ter., for J. Totty & Co., garages and filling 
station, Fitzwilliam-rd., for A. E, Fletche: ; 
factory, Kenyon, Son & Craven, Ltd. 

Salford.—T.C. approved :—Clothing factory at 
Upper Camp-st., Lower Broughton, for I. Gold- 
berg; printing works, Blackfriars-rd., for John 
Galloway & Son. Ltd., 114, Rusholme-rd., Man- 
chester, 13; additional accommodation for 
nurses at Hope Hospital at £10,000.—E.C._ pro- 
pose central school canteen at junction of Blod- 
well-st. and Liverpool-rd. 

Shefheld.—T.C. propose :—Highways depot at 
Twentywell-la.; special school for deaf at Ring- 
inglow-rd. and .Common-la.—Disabled Persons’ 
Employment Corporation, 25, Buckingham-gate, 
tse propose factory at Bramall-la. and Bos- 
on-st. 

Stockport.—T.C. propose day nursery off Colin- 
td., Heaton Norris. 

Stretford.—T.C. approved :—Office, canteen, 
laboratories, etc., at Skerton-rd., for W. J. 
Brookes & Son, Ltd.; warehouse and extensions 
to food factory, Park-rd., for Kellogg of Great 
Britain, Ltd’; works extensions and offices at 
Elsinore-rd. and Ayres-rd., Old Trafford, for 
J. Collins & Co., Ltd. 

Sunderland.—E.C. proposes youth centre at 
Swallow site, Grangetown nk 

Tottington.—Lancs E.C. propose dining-room 
and scullery at C. of E. schools, Walshaw. 

Tregarth.—Caerns. E.C. propose County 
pene Junior and Infants’ school at Bod- 
eurig. 

.—Newcastle Savings Bank acquired 
land at Trading estate for branch premises. 
Plans by Marshall & Tweedy, Grainger House. 
Blackett-st., Newcastle. 

Urmston,—U.D.C. approved :—Office block and 
lavatories at works, Barton-rd., Davyhulme, 
for Co-operative Whelesale Society, I.td., 
Balloon-st.. Manchester, 4. 
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Uttoxeter.—U.D.C. propose improvements at 
smithfield Market at £15,000. peerage 
Wallsend.—Additional maternity war ¥ 0 ¥ 
erected at Wallsend Hospital. Plans by 3 
stockdale, Howard-st., North Shields. 5 ea 
~ Waterloo.—Lancs E.C. propose nursery school 
at Beach Lawn. + ma 
i Bay.—Factory to be erected a i 
aeeae te J Potts. a by G. R. Holmes, 
1 ior-ter., Tynemouth. 2 
L. ene ge authorities propose Secondary 
Modern school at £93,582. Plans by 4.3 a 
(L.), architect, The Temple, Dale-st., Liv 
PO stingten.—T.0. approved development of 
Banklands, Curwen estates. 


TENDERS 


s otes accepted. 
T _—— provisionally accepted. panes 
i Denotes recommended for accep ee sa 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifica nl 
4 Denotes eccaneet by H.M. Govern 
departments. js 
h.—Erection of flate, for T.C. 
meer y McGaw, A.M.Inst.C.E., eo 
M. & ty. E. uantities by Chapple one 
Western Mail-chbrs., St. Mary-st.. Can i 
*E. E. Jenkins, Park-av., Aberystwyt! My omg 
Accrington.—154 old folk houses at eight = . 
for T.C.: *Maurice Edmundson, Ltd., =e 4 
ton, £19,283 (24): *A. ‘Spencer, —— 
£114,125 (130) th subject to M.H. fe gene 
Altrincham.—52 houses at Gasee Parl fatate. 
og gi Ltd., 1-3, Teneriffe-st., Lower 


nm, Salford 7. 
soe houses for R.D.C.: *I. Groves 
& Son, Ltd., Sheffield, £14,355. te KS 

Bath.—42 houses at Tiverton estate, or T.C.: 
«4. G. Webb, Ltd., Worcester Park, Surrey. 
Beccles.—20 Airey houses at Common-la., 


Becc , i 
Grove-rd. for T.C. C. L. pombe, © o cice, 


*Thomas Gill & Son, Thorpe-r 

.— s = t King-st., 
Wates houses. a 

Keeton R.D.O. €. Dawson, 8.: °G. Calver- 


thampton-st., Leicester. ‘ 

os aoe e heme, at Granny Hall Park, 

for TC. H. A. Sneezum, BS., — 

Offices, gy oo *E. F. Lapish, 

Halifax-rd., Brighouse. : ane 
14 t 3D houses at Martyn 

en age for me: *Canterbury & a 

Association of Building Trades Employers, 

a Oante i for R.D.C.: 

Darlington.—18 Airey houses eon: 
*Dunn & Dunwell, Ltd., ee Darlingto 


bject to M.H. approval). 
“Devon. Works | pe o> i \ oe 
~)» unty A., 97, H rd. 
ener. TF eat at Torquay police —: 
‘R. E. Narracott & Sons, Dunmere-rd., —_= “fe 
£16,109; four houses, at Teteer Dartmouth-rd.. 
"Barnes & Burnell, a , _ 
i 3 houses for staff at As 
hon agg Be Baap ie ag 
ven-rd., Exeter, £2,790; J 
Nari ‘Toren “Tiirmary, oreo ae, pathaog 
: y, for Devon C.C. : ee 
dcop y Longbrook-ter., Exeter, Am. 
7 Downpatrick.—74 houses for U.D.C.: ps4 
Taggart & Sons, Downpatrick, eee: ar 
Murray, Belfast, £6,749, and R. J. — . 
Ltd., Belfast, £69,604 (including site wor! 8). 
East Ham.—36 dwellings a h- ms . 
» Site No. 1, for B.C.: William J. 
a td Sandford Works, East Ham, 
£39,650. tate 
ilsworth.—146 honses at Propps Hall estate, 
ior UDC. Harry ‘. Fairharet & Sen (TP). 
y y-chbrs., 55, Brown-st., J : 
vi nee ty ‘Pariington. Ltd., Middleton Junc- 
t iddleton, Lancs. : 
“Gateshead. itebuilding of premises and shops 
hephard, Ltd., est-st. 
Ey Wilson, County-chbrs., a 
rd., Newcastle: *R. bf Bell & Co., New Mills, 
Sar -rd., Newcastle. se 
oy Lincs.—Erection of Kitwood Second- 
ary Modern school, for C.C.: *W. Wright & 
Sens, Park-st., Lincoln, £114,235. ber Oil 
Hull.—Factory at Marfleet, for Hum # il 
Co. R. G. Clark (F.), Bedford-chbrs.. Scale-la. : 
G. Anson & Co,, Brunswick-av., Hull. a 
Kidderminster—Restoration of St. Mary's 
Church, Pritchard. Godwin & Clist, ——. 
Bank-bldgs., Kidderminster: *W. Sapcote 
Sons, 87, Camden-st., Birmingham 1. es 
Leicester.—100 additional houses at New me s 
site, for T.C.. John L. Beckett, City E.: 
‘Sherriff & Co., Ltd., Ireton-rd., Leicester. 
Licohfield.—Alterations and extensions to 
N.A.A.F.I. canteen_ buildings, Curborough-rd.. 
for conversion to County Primary achool, for 
Staffs E.C. A. C. H. Stillman (F.), County Ed. 
Architect, County Offices. Stafford: *Green & 
Bird, Ltd.. West Hill, Hednesford, Cannock, 
Staffs, £4,164. in 
qr buildings at Edwards- 
la., Speke, for Summit Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.: *William Moss & Son, Ltd,, Roscoe-st., 
Liverpool 1 (estimated cost, £10,000). 
L (Air Ministry).—Contracts to valu 
of £500 or ever for week ended May 17:— 
Building work: M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., Sheffield, 8. 
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General maintenance work: A. J. Arnold, Ltd. 
Chelmsford. Painting work: S. Lupion Sons, 
London, S.W.1. Road work: Associated Asphalt 
Co., Lid., London, S.W.7. 
{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended May 15:—-London: 
Childs Hill school, N.W.11, temporary school 
buildings, John Willmott & Sons (Hornsey), 
Ltd., 40, Tottenham-In., Hornsey, N.8. Bucking- 
ham Palace, installation of boiler plant, Rusion 
& Hornsby, Ltd., 15-19, Kingsway, W.C.2. Kid- 
brooke, re-roofing to Shed 32, G. E. Wallis 
& Sons, Ltd., 231, Strand, W.C.2. Royal Mint, 
erection of new melting shop, ‘Henry Kent 
(Builders), Ltd., 51, Beacon-rd., Hither Green, 
S.E.13. Moray Lodge, W.8, alterations and 
adaptations to sick bay, Ixworth (Contractors), 
Lid., 159, Herne Hill, $.E.24. Anglesey: Beau- 
maris, B.C.1, site works and temporary houses, 
John Hughes (Contractors), Ltd., 12a, Holt-st., 
Wrexham. Angus: Forfar, Arcon houses, Purvis 
Industries, Ltd., Cobden-st., Montrose. Argyll: 
Glen Caladh Castle and Camp, adaptations for 
Polish Navy, McEwan Cameron, 241, Argyle-st., 
Dunoon. Berks: Reading, George Palmer school, 
temporary school buildings, Collier & Catley, 
Ltd., St. Mary Butts, Reading. Ches: Wallasey, 
Upton-rd., temporary school buildings, W. H. 
Roberts, Ltd., 50, King-st., Wallasey. Stock- 
pees. Belmont Secondary school, temporary school 
uildings, Daniel Eadie & Co., Lid., Short-st., 
Heaton Norris, Stockport, Ches.. Denbighshire : 
Wrexham, Alexandra Modern school, temporary 
school building, Martin-Evans, Cambrian-yard, 
Bridge-st., Wrexham. Durham: Chester-le- 
Street, Bullion-In. Modern school, additional 
classrooms, dining-room and kitchen, Wright & 
Kellett, Ltd. Picktree-terr., Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. Seaham Harbour R.C. school. 
QLondonderry-rd., additional classrooms, A 
Wyham & Son, 29, Sheppard-terr., Castletown, 
Sunderland. Sunderland, Barnes school, i- 
tional classrooms, George Porteous (Builders), 
Ltd., 34, West Sunniside, Sunderland. Essex: 
Chelmsford, T.0.B., access roads, E. Scott Hale, 
Ltd., Globe-rd., Romford, Essex. Manor Park, 
Essex school, Essex-rd., temporary school buildings, 
Hammond & Miles, 8, Grafton-rd. Works, Dford-In., 
Ilford. Romford, St. Edwards’ C.E. school. 
additional classrooms, E. A. Coryn & Sons, Ard. 
leigh Green-rd., Hornchurch, ' Essex. Essex, 
Grays Park Secondary school, additional class. 
rooms, S. Cronin & Sons, Lid., Britannia-rd., 
Warley, Brentwood. East Ham. B.C.9, tempo- 
rary housing site, W. J. Cearns, Ltd., Carpenters- 
rd.. Stratford, E.15. Glam: Merthyr Tydfil, 
C.B.3, roads and sewers, site works and temp. 
houses. Dudley Boswell & Oo., Ltd., 6, Manby- 
st., Wolverhampton. Gloucs: Bristol, C.B.36, 
foundations and site works for Aluminium 
houses, Downing, Rudman & Bent, Ltd., Old- 
rd., Chippenham. Hampshire: Aldershot, Park- 
rd. C. of E. Central school, temporary class- 
rooms, Crosby & Co., Ltd., Lion Works, West- 
st., Farnham, Surrey. Fleet, Heatherside Guest 
House school, temporary school buildings, 
Crosby & Co. Lid., Lion Works, West-st., 
Farnham, Surrey. Emsworth House School, 
temporary school buildings, Henley & Evans, 
136, Victoria North-rd., Southsea Farnborough, 
Queen’s-rd. County school, temporary classroom, 
— & Co., Ltd., Lion Works, West-st., Farn- 
am. 
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Isle of Wight: Newport, Nodehill girls’ school, 
temporary school buildings, Brading & Blundell, 
Ltd., 16, Grangerd., Shanklin. | Newport. 
Barton-rd. Boys’ school, temporary school build. 
ings, Brading & Blundell, Lid., i6, Grange-rd., 
Shanklin. Kent: Dartford, West Central school. 
temporary school buildings, Franklin & Co. 
(Erith), Ltd., Court Leet Works, Erith, Kent. 
Aylesford, Grain Storage, Forstal-rd., Romney 
huts, J. A. Davison & Son, High-st., West Mall- 
ing, Kent. Folkestone, Harcourt ‘Senior Girls’ 
school, og #* tay school building, The Cementa- 
tion Co., Ltd., 6, Cecil-sq., Margate. Chisle- 
hurst and Sidcup, U.D.C.3, roads and sewers and 
aluminium houses, Lavender McMillan, Ltd., 64, 
Cheam Common-rd., Worcester Park, Surrey. Lan. 
arkshire: Glasgow, Riverside school, temp. clase- 
rooms, MacFaggart & Mickel, Ltd., 63/6, Bath. 
st., Glasgow, .2. Glasgow, Shawlands Elemen- 
tary and Secondary school, temporary classrooms, 
MacFaggart & Mickel, ‘Lid, 63/65, Bath-st.. 
Glasgow, C.2. Glasgow, Yoker Public school, 
temporary classrooms, Dougall & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow-rd., Dumbarton. lasgow, St. Mar- 
| Sede Infants’ school, temporary classrooms, 
Robert London, Ltd., 45, Hag -rd., Glasgow, 
8.1. Glasgow, H.M. Prison, Barlinnie, site work 
and foundations aluminium houses, McKean & 
Co., ; West Regent-st.. Glasgow. Lancs: 
Liverpool, St. Vincent R.C. school, temporary 
a, C. & og. L. pe vet td., 2-4, Mara- 

ron-st., Liverpool, 6. Middx: Edgware, Orange 
Hill school, Abbotts-rd., Burnt Oak, temporary 
school buildings, J. L. Rodger & Son, Ltd., 55a, 
Wentworth-rd., Barnet, Herts. Brentford & 
Chiswick B.C.3 (incorporating Acton B.C.5), site 
tor temporary houses, Perry's (Ealing), Lid., 75, 
Uxbridge-rd.. Ealing, W.5. Greenford, Marsen- 


ar- 
garets-rd., Southall. Friern Barnet, Holl; Park 
school, Ferrand Park, temporary sc ool. build- 
ings, J. L. Rodger & Sons, Lid., 55a, Wentworth. 
td., Barnet, Herts. Midlothian: Penicuik, site 
works and Seco houses, James Tait & Co., Ltd. 
John-st., Penicuik. Ross-shire : Tair Royal 
Academy, temporary school classrooms, McKen- 
zie & McDonald, Blackwells-st., Dingwall.  Sel- 
kirkshire: Galashiels Academy, temporary 
school classrooms, Edinburgh Building Contrac- 
tors, Lid., 32, Castle-st., Edinburgh. Staffs : 
Walsall, Bluecoat Senior Mixed school, temporary 
schoo] building, Deacon & Boardman, Ltd., Alger- 
non-st., Walsall. Blakenhall Heath school, 
dining-room and scullery, Arjay, 15-16, Queen- 
sq., Wolverhampton. Surrey : Chertsey, Botley’s 
ark Emergency Hospital, ring road’ to ward 
blocks, Anglo-Scottish Construction Co.. td., 
1. The Ridgway, Wimbledon, §.W.19. Sussez : 
Haywards Heath Modern school, Lingfield-rd., 
temporary school buildings, Thomas White (Hay- 
wards Heath), Ltd., Franklyn-rd., Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. West Lothian: Stoneyburn, site 
works and Seco houses, John Brock, Cross 
House, Linlithgow. Yorks: Barlby (nr. Selby) 
County Primary school, kitchen and dining- 
room. Wilson (Whitkirk), Ltd., 375, y-rd., 
Whitkirk, Leeds. Ingleton Modern school, 
Kitchen and dining-room, Fisher & Web: r, 
West End-rd., Morecambe, Lancs, Leeds, C.B.5, 
foundations and site works, aluminium houses. 
M. Harrison & Co. (Leeds), Ltd., Post Hill 
Quarries, Farnley, Leeds. Bilton, nr. Hull, 
County Primary school, school kitchen and 
dining-room, Houlton & Grant, Ltd., 71-73, Bever- 
“—e. Hull. 

London §(M.W.B.).—Reconstruction of Lea 
a works: *F, R. Hipperson & So., Ltd., 

SLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended May 10:— 
_ Lines: Miscellaneous work, G. H. Hipkin, 
Grimsby; F. E. Standen, Lincoln. Lancs: Mis- 
cellaneous work, J. Artingstoll & Son, Chester; 
Roof repairs, Beaumonts (Manchester), Ltd.’ 
Manchester. Ches : Miscellaneous work, John J. 
Lavin, Ltd., Rock Ferry. Glamorgan : Tarring 
work, J. Hood, Caldicot, Mon. Pembroke : 
Painting work, Alfred Bagnall & Son, Lu, 
Shipley, Yorks. 

Manchester.—12 flats for single women at 
Wythenshawe: *Direct Labour, £11,260. 
Middleton.—38 houses at ‘Aspinall-st. and 
Elm-st., Moorclose estate, for T.C. J. Pollard 
(L.), B.E. & Architect: *Ashton-Smethurst 
(Builders), Ltd., Suffield-st., Middleton. 

Newcastle, Staffs,—Works for T.C. A. Cotton, 
BS. Traditional houses under circular 92/46: 

- Hnghes, Ltd., 22, Bagnall-st. (six at Clay- 
ton) ; *M. Roddy, Westlands (six at Moorthorne. 
cres.); *J. Willis, Heath-av. (10 at Brampton) ; 
*J. Jones (Newcastle, Staffs), Ltd.. Liverpool- 
rd. (12 at Clayton) (rest of Newcasile, Staffs) ; 
*Direct Labour (two). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Erection of 12 houses at 
Harnham-gdns., for City Council: *R Bowey 
& Son. Ltd., 190, Bk. Raby-st., Newcastle. 
.Norfolk.—Erection of classroom and altera- 
tions and additions to offices at Sprowston 
Modern Secondary School, for E.C. F. G. 
Limmer (F.). Education Architect, Stracey-rd., 
Norwich :—*W. Ticker & Son, § rowston, £1,782. 
_Old Fletton.—33 houses at Chapel-st, exten- 
sion, Stanground, for R.D.C. A. W. & H. J. 
Wilson (FF.), architects, Cumbergate, Peter- 
borough: *J. W. Barber & Son, Stanground, 
Peterborough. 

Oldham.—Motor showrooms and workshop at 
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Glodwick-rd.. for E. Stott & Son. 


*Dronsfield & Marsh, 46, Koscoe-st., Oldham. 


Leslie D. 
Clegg, architect, Empire-bldgs., 5, Queen-st.: 
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Oxford.—Four houses at Barton No. 3 —— 
i City Council: *Barrington Capel, Ltd. 


ete, = Houses and site works at Kirt- 
lington, for R.D.C.: . W. Foster, Kidlington, 
£34,000. (Subject to M.H. approval.) 

Piymouth.—Reinstatement of Salisbury-rd. 
Special School, for Corporation. E. G. Catch- 
pole (A.), City A. H. S. Houghton & Partners, 
quot, surveyors, Pe Glenwood-rd., Manna- 
mead, Plymouth :—* Coles (Contractors), 
Ltd., Sutton-rd., lieu, £9,999 

Pontypridd. —Alterations at Pontypridd & 
District Hospital, for Board of Management. 
M. R. Burgess, architect, 85, Taff-st., Ponty- 
pridd: *Evan Jones & Sons, Ltd., Pontypridd 
(estimated cost. £4,000). 

ae a ay ob ae ag oe at Portmore- 
rd., for J. J. D. M’Cutcheon, archi- 
tect, Queen- a 7 RS *Robert Platt & Sons. 
Beresford- -av., Coleraine. 

Rochdale.— Works canteen and day nursery at 
Eclipse Mill, Buckley-st., for the Eclipse Mill 
Co., Ltd.: *W. H. Ashworth & Son, Ltd., Stan- 
hope- st., Rochdale. 

Rothbury.—Six houses at Rothbury, for 
R.D.C.: *Thomas Muckle & Sons, Bridge-st , 
Rothbury. 

een. houses, outbuildings, etc., at 
Eccles Old-rd., Weaste No. 7 scheme: *Musker 
Bros., Ltd., Bingham- st., Swinton, Manchester, 
£10,604. 

Sunderiand.—Primary school and_ kitchen 
dining-room at Valley-rd. school, for E.C. 
Plans by the Education Architect, John-st., 
Sunderland: *Direct Labour (subject to M.E. 
approval). ; 

Tonbridge.—Block of flats at Gatehouse 
Farm, for R.D.C.: "Lewis Thorpe & Son, South- 
——— £9,568. 

ynemouth. —Factory for Tyne Plywood 
works, Ltd., to be built on behalf of the firm 
by North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd.. Low 
Fell, Gateshead. Architects: Jack Cotton, 
Ballard & Blow, Cavendish House, Waterloo-st., 
Birmingham 2: *Sir R. McAlpine *& Sons (New- 
castle), Ltd., _— House, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
pp £300,000 

Warrington. an additional houses at Capes- 
thorne-rd. site, for T.C._ J. Y. .“~ BS. : 


"YW. LL. Challinor, 2, Brian-av., Warrington, 
£25,873. 

Wigan.—aAlterations at Alliance Hall, Cromp- 
ton-st., for conversion into ‘‘ Little Theatre,” 


for 5 ere! Co. members. E. Prestwich, M.A. 
(F.) (J. C. Prestwich & Sons), re ye Brad- 
shawgate-chbrs., Leigh: *Sherwood & Oakley, 
Cairo-st., Wigan (estimated cost, £5, 
Worksop. —14 houses and eight bungalows at 
Bawtry-rd., Horworth, for K.D.C.: *G. 
Middleton & Sons, Ltd., Worksop, £24,885. 
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The Adhesive Makers’ Panel. 

As a means of maintaining relations 
with industry, the Director of Forest 
Products Research formed an informal 
panel, the Adhesive Makers’ Panel, early 
in 1945. The Panel meets three or four 
times a year at the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory, Princes. Ris- 
borough. The members are drawn from 
appropriate Government departments 
and from the associations concerned with 
the manufacture of animal, casein, syn- 
thetic resin and vegetable adhesives 
used with wood. The main function of 
the Panel is to acquaint industry with 
the plans and results of the Laboratory’s 
work on glues and glueing, and to pro- 
vide means of discussing matters of 
mutual interest. The Panel in no way 
replaces direct contact with the 
Laboratory at Princes Risborough, where 
individuals and firms’ representatives 
are at all times welcome. 
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STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
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